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TEACHERS AT SCHOOL 

No present day feature of American 
education is more interesting or signifi- 
cant than the tremendously increased 
attendance of teachers at the summer 
schools and in the extension classes. 
In several of the higher institutions 
teachers make up the bulk of the stu- 
dent body during the summer months. 
Extension classes, on the other hand, 
are proving so popular that in some 
cases almost every teacher in a school 
system has been known to pursue at 
least one course during the winter. 
Continuing one’s professional training 
after entering the service, so far from 
being exceptional, seems likely to be- 
come the rule. 

It is perhaps useless to speculate as 
to the reasons for this phenomenon. 
The awakening caused by the war has 
no doubt had something to do with it. 
Then there is the feeling that salary 
increases cannot be secured—certainly 
not maintained—unless there is an 
equivalent return. In some school sys- 
tems promotion is made dependent 
upon a certain amount of study in 
approved institutions. In a few in- 
stances the salary schedule is based up- 
on academic acquirement and degrees. 
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Back of it all, however, there is some- 
thing still more fundamental. Progress 
in education in America has never been 
so rapid as during the past decade. The 
whole of the new testing movement has 
developed during that time. The Jun- 
ior High School has arrived. Elimina- 
tions from the course of study and steps 
to bring about greater economy of time 
are more and more common. There is, 
moreover, a decided shift in the field of 
method. The new behavioristic psy- 
chology has paved the way for a new 
technique. 

The result of all this is that teachers 
come quickly to feel that they are be- 
hind the procession. In their organi- 
zations, which now are legion, they are 
constantly reminded of these new move- 
ments and feel that they do not 
understand them. With characteristic 
American enterprise they seize upon 
the first opportunity to orient them- 
selves. The whole process is decidedly 
enlivening and hopeful. As professional 
study becomes more and more scientific 
and defir +, teaching will become more 
and more truly an art. 

There is some danger, however, that 
the study of education as such will 
crowd out adequate preparation in the 
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school subjects themselves. The casual 
visitor, even, to the classroom is quite 
as likely to be impressed with a lack of 
information and outlook on the part of 
the teacher as a lack of skill. The 
innocent maiden who taught Whitman’s 
“O Captain, My Captain!” without 
knowing that it had reference to the 
death of Abraham Lincoln is not en- 
tirely exceptional in her limitations. 


Probably the phase of professional 
training which needs most emphasis at 
the present time is not the study of 
education as such, but a _ renewed 
interest in the mastery of the knowl- 
edges and skills which the teacher is 
expected to help the pupils acquire. 
To put the case more exactly, ‘‘ This 
ought ye to do and not to leave the 
other undone.”’ 


THE RATING OF TEACHERS ON THE BASIS OF 
SUPERVISORY VISITATION' 


Rose A. CARRIGAN 
Principal of the Shurtleff School, Boston, Massachusetts 


What can be done to improve teach- 
ing? A complete answer to this ques- 


tion has many parts. My message this 
afternoon is concerned with but one of 
those parts, namely, the improvement 
of teaching by means of supervision 
properly administered. 

That supervision is necessary to pro- 
mote effectiveness in teaching has long 
been recognized. On the other hand, 
that supervision, to prove effective, 
must conform to certain standards and 
must be administered by people espe- 
cially trained in the art of supervision, 
has received tardy recognition. How 
frequently seniority in office or the mere 
accident of appointment to an admin- 
istrative position has been considered 
sufficient qualification for supervisory 
duties. To give conclusive evidence 
that supervisory duties cannot satis- 
factorily be performed without definite 


preparation for the work of supervision 
and without a reasonable standardiza- 
tion of a basis for supervision is my 
special mission here this afternoon. 
The improvement of teaching through 
supervisory effort requires the recogni- 
tion of qualities essential to good teach- 
ing and capable of observation, the 
power to estimate the relative values 
of these qualities, and the ability tact- 
fully to inform teachers first of their 
strengths and weaknesses in the observed 
qualities, and secondly, of direct roads 
toward amore desirable accomplishment. 
Various attempts have been made to 
construct score cards for supervisory 
purposes. On some, the qualities se- 
lected have been in accord with the 
personal views of the author. A few, 
perhaps, have been developed through 
investigations or group conferences. 
The general criticisms of many of these 


1 Address before the Department of Elementary School Principals at National Education Association Convention in Boston, 


July 3, 1922. 
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score cards are that they are too com- 
plex for utility and that qualities are 
included which are, in the main, im- 
possible of observation. 

I have been asked to relate to you 
this afternoon my own experiment in 
constructing a usable score card. It is 
the result of the combined opinions of 
about four hundred principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents assembled 
from all sections of the country. 

To make the problem wholly con- 
crete, I chose a definite situation with 
which I was personally and intimately 
familiar. The only special features of 
the problem which I need take time to 
mention this afternoon are that each 
teacher visited was required to keep 
some form of plan or progress book as a 
visible bit of evidence of preparation 
for the day’s work, and that each visit 
made resulted in an estimate of the 
teacher’s ability and was usually fol- 
lowed by a friendly conference. The 
fact that this study was concerned 
with the rating of teachers after a sin- 
gle supervisory visit of approximately 
three quarters of an hour, in no impor- 
tant way differentiates the work to be 
done from that required of many a busy 
principal. If you are employed in a 
large city system, how often are you 
able to make to each classroom in your 
unit a visit sufficiently prolonged to 
gather unmistakable evidence as to the 
character and amount of work under 
process of accomplishment? Even if 
your judgment of a teacher’s effective- 
ness comes at the close of a year during 
which you have been able to make 
numerous brief visits, are you not in- 
fluenced by your accumulated obser- 
vations of the same essential qualities? 


The score card, then, which is suitable 
for estimates after a single visit, is also 
suitable, at least so far as it goes, for 
rating the observed qualities after sev- 
eral visits. I, therefore, present the 
score card of the present investigation 
in the belief that it can be helpful to 
any principal or supervisor qualified 
and required to rate teachers and to 
give them coéperative aid in improving 
their work. 


SCORE CARD 


A. The Background or Workshop 

I. Was the atmosphere of 

the room conducive to 
learning? 

1. Were the hygienic 
conditions, so far as 
they were within the 
control of the teach- 
er, at their best, e.g. 
ventilation, seating 
of pupils, cleanli- 
ness of pupils, etc. ? 

. Was the room neat 


. Were there  at- 
tempts to beautify 
it in any simple, in- 
expensive way?.... 

. Were there visible 
evidences of proper 
incentives to study, 
such as: 

a. Display of best 

work. 

b. Graphs of 
achievement. 

c. Appropriate re- 
wards for effort. 

d. Material to sup- 
ply voluntary 
work to quick 
pupils, etc 

. Were the necessary 
mechanical tools in 
good condition for 











use and ready at 
hand for quick dis- 


Il. Were 


there evidences 
present of sufficient prep- 
aration on the part of 


1. Had she put in 
writing a clear cut, 
definite plan for a 
day’s work?....... 

2. Did her written 
plan for the day in- 
dicate, in proper 
proportion, work 
which aimed at au- 
tomatic reaction to 
a stimulus and 
work which aimed 
at the development 
of reflective think- 


3. Did her accumu- 
lated written plans 
evidence in any de- 
gree mastery of sub- 


ject matter and 
wisdom in hand- 
Se ee 


4. Did her book of 
plans indicate rea- 
sonable class prog- 


5. Had she provided 
or caused the chil- 
dren to provide 
such material for 
the day’s work as 
would be likely to 
arouse enthusiasm 
in the learning?.. . 

Bos) POON 5 oo snseik 0 eke sie ws 
I. Was the subject matter, 

so far as it was under the 

control of the teacher, 


II. Was the specific aim ap- 
parent, definite, and of 


III. Was the organization 
ee eee 
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375 


IV. Was all the time profit- 


Ill. 


ably employed, thus in- 
dicating that the teacher 
had a proper sense of 


V. Did the proportion of 
individual response in 
the class prove the teach- 


VI. Was the work wholly 


coéperative or merely a 
guessing game in which 
the children tried to find 
out what answers the 
teacher wanted?....... 


VII. Was there a checking up 

Ot FESMEES? . ww... kkk 

VIII. Was there suggested any 
vital connection with a 

future activity?........ 

i: ROME, eis desis ss cesuis 


I. Did the child have a con- 
scious objective in mind 
at the beginning of the 


II. Was the task set within 
the power of the indi- 
viduals, provided they 


Was there a satisfactory 
proportion of individual 
children who, through- 
out the entire period, 
were absorbingly inter- 
ested in the work and 


IV. Did each child experi- 


ence the satisfaction of 
a measure of success, 
through effort expended? 

Total number of points 


40 


go 


100 


90 


Descriptive No. of Point 
Estimates Equivalents 
oo ee 950 to 1000 
Excellent... ......6.« g00 to 949 
Very 000... . 65s see 850 to 899 
on are re 750 to 849 
Fairly 200d ........4.06+5 700 to 749 
er ree 650 to 699 
Sea ere 600 to 649 
Unsatisfactory........ 500 to 599 






























1000 














The first draft of the card was orig- 
inal with the author and represented 
judgments drawn from several years 
of experience in visiting and rating 


teachers employed temporarily in 
grades varying from the first grade 
through the ninth grade and occasion- 
ally higher. This draft was submitted 
to a special group of about forty prin- 
cipals and supervisors representative of 
thought in many cities and towns of 
the country. They were people who 
were sufficiently interested in super- 
vision to spend a large portion of the 
summer in making a study of this vital 
problem. They were asked for con- 
structive criticism of: the original out- 
line of the score card. The merits of 
each item entered upon the card were 
open to discussion by this group. Sug- 
gestions for omissions or additions were 
encouraged. A few recommendations 
for minor changes, almost negligible in 
their character and number, were made. 
These were introduced in a re-cast of 
the score card, which was then, in its 
new form, submitted to the same group 
of people and to about three hundred 
fifty other principals and supervisors 
who were taking courses in supervision 
at the same college. The personnel of 
these classes was made up of super- 
visors and prospective supervisors who 
recorded home _ addresses _ scattered 
through the United States in city, town, 
and rural districts from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Canadian line 
to the Gulf of Mexico. A few came 
from greater distances. Each person 
Was given a score card with qualities 
named but unestimated, also a sheet 
defining in detail the problem, and in- 
cluding careful directions for the re- 
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cording of a personal judgment as to 
the relative value of each item that 
appeared upon the card. The total 
number of points to be allowed was 
1000. Each participant in the study 
was requested to carry away the mate- 
rial in order that the rating plan sub- 
mitted might be the result of careful 
and deliberate thought. Independent 
judgments were urged. Many of the 
blanks were retained three weeks be- 
fore they were returned. Presumably, 
the values entered against each quality 
were the result of more or less mature 
deliberation. 

Let us turn now to a consideration 
of the qualities which were listed. 
Please note that there are but three 
main features for consideration, namely, 
the ‘‘Background or Workshop,”’ the 
“Work” itself from the standpoint of 
the way the teacher guided it, the “* Work 
Accomplished”’ from the standpoint of 
the child’s response. Such a division 
into three main units of thought rec- 
ommends itself for its simplicity yet 
comprehensiveness. If the child works 
in a proper environment, if he is en- 
gaged in worth-while work, well guided, 
and if his response is his best effort, a 
teacher has fulfilled her mission. The 
authorities can ask no more. And be it 
remembered that these ends have been 
satisfactorily accomplished by teachers 
widely differing in health, in dress, in 
personality, and in temperament. And 
it is because of this, and because these 
features are either too difficult to judge 
or impossible of observation, that they 
have been omitted from this score card. 

Every child is entitled to the proper 
environment for a piece of work, if that 
work is required of him. The man in a 
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shop is not expected to fashion a re- 
quired result without the tools neces- 
sary to accomplish it. If a very fine 
result is required, more pains are taken 
in furnishing him with the necessary 
excellent tools. Now the child is re- 
quired to give his best work. He must, 
therefore, have pure air in clean, pleas- 
ant surroundings, with all necessary 
tools in good condition close at hand; 
also he must have present such things 
as will exert a constant urge for con- 
tinuous best effort. Since the teacher is 
the leader, the ideal work shop will 
furthermore contain visible evidence of 
the master workman’s plan of pro- 
cedure. These are the natural thoughts 
which will occur to the mind of the 
supervisor who accepts as the first item 
of consideration, ‘‘the background or 
workshop.”’ They are so natural that 
each item of the score card’s detailed 
analysis under this heading need not be 
kept in mind while the work is under 
observation, but can readily be recalled 
for scoring at a later time. 

The second main division deals with 
the process of carrying out the master 
workman's plans. The items listed are 
those accepted as essential by modern 
pedagogy, hence easily recalled and 
scored after the visit is completed. A 
supervisor is at once impressed by the 
worth-whileness or uselessness of a 
piece of classroom procedure. He in- 
stantly recognizes the setting forth of a 
specific definite goal or its absence. 
The trained observer always notices the 
organization of the work, any gross 
losses of time which were avoidable, 
whether the emphasis fell upon the im- 
portant considerations or on trivial 
matters, whether or not the teacher 


attempted to reach out for individual 
response and original contributions 
from the children, whether or not there 
was a binding together of vital points 
and a checking of the results, and fi- 
nally, what were the chances in favor of a 
carrying on in further effort by the pupils. 

All these features may be observed 
from the standpoint of the intent and 
purpose of the teacher whom I have 
designated as the master workman. If 
she showed evidence of working toward 
these ends, she should be credited for 
her knowledge of their desirability and 
for her effort to secure them. Her suc- 
cess or non-success is considered in the 
third division, ‘‘ The Child,’’ which deals 
with his response to the teaching effort. 

Now if the child gave evidence that 
he knew definitely what he was trying 
to do and how well he was trying to do 
it, if it was for him a reasonable task, in 
which he was absorbingly interested, 
and if he had the satisfaction of a meas- 
ure of success, then the teacher has 
merited additional credit for a plan ex- 
cellently executed. I maintain, there- 
fore, that in estimating a piece of work 
in the classroom, it should be examined 
from both the point of view of the 
teacher’s effort and of the child’s re- 
action. It is well for all supervisors to 
remember that, as yet, we are not accu- 
rately informed concerning the human 
material with which teachers labor, 
hence, should give adequate allowance 
for those desirable attempts of the 
teacher for which we have observable 
evidence. I emphasize this point to an- 
swer certain objections which were 
made by original scorers who felt that 
there was some duplication of items in 
divisions B and C. 
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There were twenty-seven items men- 
tioned in the detailed analysis of the 
three units of thought presented on the 
score card and there were eight items 
under the description estimates, such as 
superior, excellent, good, etc. About 
four hundred people estimated some or 
all of the items. The distributions of 
these judgments showed the same 
characteristics for every quality con- 
sidered. There was an estimated point 
value for each quality, varying from an 
almost inconceivable minimum on the 
part of some supervisors to an almost 
unthinkable maximum for the same 
quality on the part of others. 

One sample table of distributions is 
sufficient to indicate what I mean, for, 
as I have said, they all show the same 
peculiarity. The illustration I have 
chosen is the very first, the ‘ Back- 
ground or Workshop,” which, of course, 
means the entire preparation for work 
both remote and immediate, before 
actual teaching begins. Now, one per- 
son thought this should have 70 points 
of credit while two others would give 
it as high as 550 points. Between these 
two extremes were many grades of 
opinion; for example, 15 supervisors 
would give a teacher as many as 400 
points out of 1000 for this quality of 
preparation which, be it remembered, 
disregards all qualities pertaining to 
procedure or results; on the contrary, 
14 supervisors would credit it with but 
150 points. The medium judgment, 
however, was 250 points, hence on the 
final score card this is the assigned 
value for the first division, ‘‘The Back- 
ground or Workshop,” which deals 
wholly with environment and all types 
of preparation for the day’s work. 


If the present variety of opinion re- 
garding desirable qualities in teaching 
and their relative values continues to pre- 
vail among principals and supervisors, 
obviously the encouragement, improve- 
ment, and advancement of teachers 
will be governed entirely by the acci- 
dent of their placement within the ter- 
ritory of one or another principal or 
supervisor. This is a crudity which 
should not go unchallenged in these 
modern times, when scientific study of 
education and educational theory is 
consciously striving to raise teaching to 
the dignity of a profession. Can we not 
get together on some simple standards 
so that teaching may intelligently be 
estimated and improved through visits 
to the classroom? Unless such stand- 
ards are developed, there is little hope 
for improvement through class visita- 
tion. Yet class visitation is an impera- 
tive need. Not one here would be will- 
ing to be judged wholly upon his own 
written examination plus the achieve- 
ment tests of his pupils. 

The score card presented here is 
offered as a mere step in progress to- 
ward the working out of a suitable 
standard score card. Representing, as 
it does, the combined judgments of 
many in a selected group of persons. 
experienced in observing teaching, it 
should have some significance. The 
ratings assigned to the various qual- 
ities are the median judgments of the 
group. The sheets containing the un- 
estimated qualities which were dis- 
tributed among the participants of this . 
study provided a space for constructive 
suggestions, but the suggestions offered 
were so diverse (few people uniting on 
the same recommendation) that it was 
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difficult to find guidance in any of the 
remarks. Many of the opinions were 
recorded by but one individual, while 
not one change mentioned as desirable 
was recommended by a larger number 
than seven. 

Nevertheless, the desirability of a 
revision of this particular score card 
will no doubt become apparent through 
its use in the present form. In justifi- 
cation of the inclusion or exclusion of 
certain items, it may not be out of place 
here to state, or re-state, some princi- 
ples which governed the original selec- 
tion of the specific qualities to be scored. 

1. No quality can be given credit 
which is not revealed to a principal or 
supervisor at a single visit. This dis- 
misses as impossible of observation such 
qualities as health condition of the 
teacher, personal characteristics of dis- 
position, codperativeness in the school, 
moral efficiency or moral influences on 
the children, all of which were men- 
tioned by one or more of the original 
judges. No quality which under or- 
dinary circumstances remains invisible 
to a visiting supervisor or is intangible 
can be considered. 

2. The habit of faithful preparation 
for each day’s work is essential for a 
teacher; especially is this true at the 
beginning of his or her career. Experi- 
ence has shown that there is need of a 
driving force within to ensure an habit- 
ual preparation of the day’s work from 
the start. A requirement of visible evi- 
dence of such preparation is a safe- 
guard which protects both teachers and 
children. The form of written lesson 
plan should, of course, not be dictated 
from above. While it should be in suf- 
ficient detail to indicate class progress 


from week to week, its form will be gov- 
erned by the type of teaching. Teach- 
ing through projects, for example, will 
bring about a form of plan book widely 
different from the book which records 
plans for the traditional type of teach- 
ing. 

3. As has been already suggested, it 
sometimes happens that a teacher is 
working along toward effectiveness in 
teaching, but for one reason or another 
has not yet arrived; that is, the pupil 
reaction may not yet be so superlatively 
good as is indicated by qualities men- 
tioned in division C. Undoubtedly such 
a teacher should have credit for efforts 
rightly directed. An experienced super- 
visor can readily detect such efforts 
in the qualities indicated under B. 
Overlapping of qualities in divisions 
B and C, suggested by some of the 
participants of this study, need not 
be present if the points of view as 
indicated on the score card are properly 
differentiated by the supervisor. 

4. Discipline may be omitted from 
the score card since it becomes a neg- 
ligible quantity when the child is ab- 
sorbingly interested in his work, a qual- 
ity taken care of in division C. 

5. It is probable that the initiative 
of the child does not need separate men- 
tion since it is likely to be a natural out- 
growth of absorbing interest. 

6. It is desirable to include on a 
score card having a high utilitarian 
value only such qualities as are essen- 
tial to superior teaching, are clearly dis- 
cernible in visitation, and can therefore 
be evaluated with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. It is equally important 
that the arrangement of thought units 
be so simple as to be easily remembered 














by the supervisor after the visitation is 
finished, in order that a mental review 
of the situation may provide the evi- 
dence for the assignment of points in 
accordance with the relative values 
agreed upon. 

A score card which has these merits 
may be lacking in some particular, but, 
at least, it has a utilitarian value which 
will make it welcome to those in au- 
thority who must rate, appoint, and 
promote teachers. 

The prime purpose of the score card, 
however, is not to secure a numerical 
evaluation of the teacher’s work. 
Rather its purpose is to furnish the 
supervisor with a more or less reliable 
guide to aid him in his task of directing 
teachers with the least possible delay 
toward the worthy and desirable goal 
of superior teaching power. 

A checking of qualities by means of 
the score card will not only enable the 
supervisor to classify teachers with 
greater accuracy as superior, excellent, 
good, etc., but will also give him reliable 
evidence to present to the teacher in 
support of his written expressed opinion 
and will supply a basis for helpful con- 
structive criticism. The teacher should 
be as well informed as the supervisor 
regarding the qualities which merit rat- 
ing. Nothing will contribute more to 
the right attitude of both teacher and 
supervisor toward proper supervision 
than a mutual understanding of the 
standards to be used, except, perhaps, 
definite training for the work of super- 
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vision by those who are to exercise 
supervisory functions. 

The final descriptive classification 
of a teacher may be accomplished by 
referring to the table of equivalents on 
the score card in division D. The esti- 
mates on this table, like all the other 
point assignments, represent the me- 
dian judgments of the group of original 
scorers. As an example of an inter- 
pretation of the table may be mentioned 
the case of a teacher whose accumu- 
lated number of points falls between 
950 and 1000. She would be classified 
as a superior teacher. One who attained 
only 750 to 850 points would be de- 
scribed as a good teacher, and so on. 

It is my deep-seated conviction that 
the score card resulting from this study 
must be tested out before it can merit 
the fuil confidence of the profession. 
To prove its value, it should be used in 
many places in connection with work of 
teachers of known ability. If, when 
tried on the work of an eminently suc- 
cessful teacher, it scores her low, un- 
doubtedly it is lacking in some essential 
characteristics and should be revised 
through a wholly new study. Modifi- 
cations brought about by renewed 
study of the investigation type will, in 
all probability, be necessary before a 
highly satisfactory score card can be 
evolved. The present study, no doubt, 
has proved its worth if only by pointing 
emphatically to the need of a few simple 
but well recognized standards for the 
guidance of supervisory officers. 








AN 





Reading is one of the most vital and 
all absorbing problems of the first three 
grades, whether the formal program 
type of teaching is adhered to or the 
project type. By the time children 
reach the fourth grade, the mechanics 
of reading should have been mastered 
and if the work of the primary grades 
has been properly done they should 
be able to read fluently and under- 
standingly. Still the variations in 
ability are great and overcrowded con- 
ditions make it impossible for the most 
conscientious teacher to do justice to 
all. In spite of the fact that a teacher 
is eager for a class of children in which 
individual differences are not strongly 
marked, it remains true that classes of 
uniform ability are rare. When the 
true teacher takes cognizance of the 
different needs of her children, she 
will not arbitrarily treat them all to 
the same type of material or to a pro- 
cedure which attempts to turn them 
all out of the same mold. Kirkpatrick 
says, ‘The varieties of individuality 
are so great that psychology and child 
study can never tell teachers what they 
would most like to know — just how to 
deal with individual pupils. . . . The 
more she knows of how most human 
beings act and develop, . . . the more 


quickly and correctly will she be able 
to determine what is the best treatment 
for an individual child.” 

An alert and observing teacher, in 
the first week or so with a new group 
of children, becomes conscious of the 
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reading ability of each child. She can 
tell you that one child quickly grasps 
the important points of a selection from 
class discussion though he is unable to 
read it for himself from the printed 
page. Another child is a fluent reader 
of words, but does not comprehend; 
another lacks speed because of a poor 


phonetic foundation; another lacks 
power to recognize words; another 
lacks in clearness of speech. Any 

] ) 


teacher is justified in a feeling of the 
hopelessness of her task, for how can 
the child proceed in his other work 
efficiently if this fundamental power of 
reading is lacking? How can he read, 
enjoy, and appreciate the literary heri- 
tage which is his for all the years of his 
life? She has a task, but she can ac- 
complish it if she will. Results can be 
obtained which will make both teacher 
and pupils happy. She can further 
confirm her observations by the use of 
scientific standard tests; with these and 
her own conclusions, she has a basis for 
classification and grouping. The vari- 
ous types of children can be placed in 
their proper groups. Properly selected 
material and procedure will, by per- 
sistent effort, raise the standard of the 
class. It is with these slower children 
that the teacher is spending most of her 
energy and time whether they are in 
groups or with the whole class. It has 
been truly stated that the “bright 
child”’ or the exceptional child is too 
often neglected. It is this exceptional 
child for whom we must plead as well 
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as for the less favored child. Miss 
Bolenius in one of her manuals says: 
“A test shows who needs drill work, 
and therefore limits drill for a definite 
purpose. When a pupil is up to the 
standard there is no reason for requiring 
this drill work of him; the time should 
be put on something more valuable for 
him. . . . Intelligent use of tests will 
usually break a class into three groups: 
(1) slow readers who need to be speeded 
up; (2) superficial readers who need 
training in digging out the thought; 
and (3) normal readers, excused from 
these drills and privileged to take up 
profitable and enjoyable outside read- 
ing. This last group should be made 
the nucleus of a classroom Reading 
Club, to which those in the other groups 
are eligible as soon as they come up to 
the standard.” 

For children in the fourth grade read- 
ing should become a pleasure and inde- 
pendence should be more entirely es- 
tablished. How much more so should 
this be true for the exceptional child. 
The study of the character of individual 
differences and the provisions that 
should be made for them is stupendous, 
and little can be said here except that 
children with exceptional ability in 
reading must not be allowed to develop 
a distaste for it because they are made 
to run the gauntlet with those less 
fortunately endowed. ‘‘Not until the 
nature of the curriculum used in the 
schools provides opportunity for dif- 
ferentiation according to interests and 
abilities may we expect pupils to de- 
velop sufficiently to adjust themselves 
adequately to the complexities of life.” 
Klapper gives five aims of intermediary 
reading: (1) the technique of English; 


(2) information; (3) the literary aim; 
(4) development of the art of reading; 
and (5) oral reading and mastery of 
symbols. He says of the literary aim: 
“This is the most popular end in read- 
ing, because it offers content that is 
pleasurable, natural, and elevating in 
its esthetic and moral appeal. Its in- 
fluence on method is marked, for now 
the reading lesson must seek to uncover 
literary beauty, to instil a love for good 
literary form, to explain character 
development, to lead children to memo- 
rize what appeals most to them, so that 
it becomes their permanent possession.” 
He further says, “The busy teacher 
often forgets that the child comes to her 
with feelings, interests, and impulses 
which are well ingrained and are part 
of childhood, if not childhood itself. 
These inherent desires and capacities 
when properly aroused and directed 
become the basis for literary apprecia- 
tion. The inherent characteristics of 
literature are such as appeal to this 
native stock of childhood interests. 
What are these natural cravings of 
children that make possible the appre- 
ciation of literature? Children bring 
to literature: (1) a desire for a wider 
world; . . . (2) a craving for the joy 
which comes from using one’s imagina- 
tion; . . . (3) a love of the beautiful; 
. . . (4) a strong inclination toward 
hero-worship; . . . (5) a love for the 
story; . . . (6) a desire to express his 
impuises.”’ 

Good literature, which is the ac- 
cumulation of the best thought of the 
years, is the child’s natural and rightful 
heritage, be it fairy tales or “ Life in the 
Greenwood.’ Here it might be added 
that a fairy story now and then is a 
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good tonic for grown-ups in these days 
of the practical and the material. 
Definite provision should be made in 
the schools for the proper use of leisure 
time; what better way is there than to 
fill it with the enjoyment of good stories? 
Meriam in Child Life and the Cur- 
riculum says, ‘The stories selected 
and the method of treatment must be 
such as, in the main, render immediate 
and genuine satisfaction to the pupils. 
This immediate satisfaction is of pri- 
mary importance. Quite secondary to 
this, but not to be overlooked, is the 
problem of leading these pupils into 
habits of reading and developing in 
them tastes for literature of a whole- 
some character. Society may rightly 
make such a demand of the school. 
But the school can easily meet that 
demand, for children readily develop 
habits when their activities are en- 
joyable and energetically carried on. 
Thus, to meet children’s later needs in 
using the story in leisure time, the 
pupils must be led to read freely of 
literature suited to their development 
and for the same purpose as later, 
namely, immediate pleasure.” 

This brings us to the needs of the 
exceptional group in reading. Two 
have already been mentioned: reading 
should become a pleasure and inde- 
pendence should be more entireiy estab- 
lished. Third, an attempt should be 
made to fix permanent habits of select- 
ing good literature. Fourth, oppor- 
tunity should be given for much read- 
ing, for this develops the power to read 
and creates a taste and love for good 
literature. Fifth, they should show a 
decided advance in the ability to recog- 
nize rapidly words in phrases and sen- 


tences, and in their ability to grasp at a 
glance groups of words, phrases, and 
even paragraphs. In other words the 
rate should increase so that the ‘‘high 
points’’ are comprehended and retained. 
Sixth, the exceptional children are the 
ones who can read intelligently and 
fluently and in their oral reading stress 
should be laid upon the reading to a 
listening audience of selections by indi- 
vidual pupils and upon dramatic or 
dialogue reading. In this way oral 
reading becomes a social exercise and 
the true motives are set forth which 
stimulate a desire to read aloud. 

After observing and _ scientifically 
testing a room of some forty fourth- 
grade children, it was found that there 
was one group which stood high both 
in rate of reading and in the ability to 
comprehend. Practice tests following 
the generally accepted standards for 
the fourth grade in silent reading were 
given, and also the Courtis Silent Read- 
ing Test No. 2, Series R, Form 1. 
Upon the results of these observations 
and tests the classification or grouping 
was based. It was a joy to hear the 
children of this group read and tell 
stories. They were the life and force 
of the reading class. Why _ should 
they be bored with endless drill work, 
that could quickly be read and ab- 
sorbed, and discussions in which it was 
not fair to the others to give them too 
frequent part? They were ready to in- 
herit the golden treasury of the world’s 
best literature. It was their right that 
the reading period should be a joyful 
time and that their needs should just as 
surely and quickly be met as those of 
the weaker groups. 

How were these needs met so as to 
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give pleasure and increased skill and 
still allow the major portion of the 
teacher’s time to be given to the slower 
groups which must be helped to a high- 
er plane of understanding and ability? 
The teacher took this group aside and 
encouraged and guided them into an 
informal discussion of books they read 
at home and got from the library. 
They talked about the books which 
from time to time had been on the read- 
ing table and of books they would like 
to bring from home. They decided 
that they would like to get together 
often and tell about new stories read, 
and this led to the idea of a Reading 
Club. Of course a president had to be 
elected and a club could not exist with- 
out something to do. The discussion 
resulted in the formation of a reading 
club whose aim was three-fold: (1) to 
read good books; (2) to help the teacher 
select interesting stories; and (3) to 
give pleasure to others by means of 
programs. 

The members of this reading club 
were given four reading periods a week, 
and while the teacher was spending 
time with the other divisions, they were 
deeply engrossed in the reading ma- 
terial which had been provided. AIl- 
though the children brought books 
from home and helped the teacher get 
books from the school and_ public 
libraries, it was the teacher’s duty to 
guide and suggest in the choice of 
material and determine the basis of 
selection. The stories selected must 
satisfy the varied interests and tastes 
of the children. But children can eas- 
ily be guided in their choice of material 
and they will became interested in 
many types of literature. The proper 


guidance in their choice in early years 
will lead to intelligent selection on the 
part of the children in later years 
when without guidance. This brings us 
again to the importance of such training 
for leisure time. Meriam says on this 
subject, ‘“‘Fortunately many children 
do have leisure books to read; perhaps 
also fortunately many of these books 
are given precedence over the lessons 
assigned. But this good fortune for 
the child is not to be credited to the 
school.’”” Why then is not the abun- 
dance of good reading material justified 
by this statement? This class is the 
very group which because of excep- 
tional ability will have more leisure time. 

The following list of books is meager 
but typical of various kinds read by 
this group and gives an idea of the basis 
of classification. 


I—FAIRY TALES, FABLES, AND MYTHS 


Andersen—Fairy Tales. 

Anonymous—A rabian Nights. 

Baker—Shasta of the Wolves. 

Bowen—The Enchanted Forest. 

Carroll—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

Colum—The Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy. 

Colum—The Children of Odin. 

Craik—The Little Lame Prince. 

Harris— Uncle Remus. 

Hawthorne—The Wonder Book. 

Kipling—Jungle Book. 

Lagerlofi—The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 


II—OUT-OF-DOOR AND ANIMAL STORIES 


Richards—Four Feet, Two Feet and No Feet. 
Sewell—Black Beauty. 
Patch—Bird Stories. 


IlI—"‘ STORIES THAT MIGHT BE TRUE” 


Curtis—Indian Days of the Long Ago. 
Defoe—The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
Hopkins—The Indian Book. 

Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. 
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IV—-STORIES OF OTHER LANDS 


Haskell—Katrinka. 
Crichton—Peep-in-the-World. 
Perkins—The Twin Books. 
Spyri—Heidi. 

Steel—The Adventures of Akbar. 
Yonge—The Little Duke. 


V—OTHER STORIES 


Pyle—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Barrie—Story of Peter Pan. 

Maeterlinck—Blue Bird for Children. 

Baker—The Children’s Book of Poetry. 

Baldwin—John Bunyan's Dream Story. 

Kupper—Lives and Stories Worth Remember- 
ing. 

Eggleston—Stories of American Life and Ad- 
venture. 

Horne & Scobey—Stories of Great Artists. 

Horne & Scobey—Stories of Great Musicians. 

Lucia—Stories of American Discoverers for Little 
Americans. 

Otis—Pioneer Series. 

Schwartz—Famous Pictures of Children. 

Field—Eugene Field Book. 

Holbrook—Books of Nature Myths. 

Judd—Wigwam Stories. 

Lansing—Life in the Greenwood. 

Lorenzini—Pinocchio. 

Pratt—Legends of the Red Children. 

Spyri—Moni, the Goat Boy. 

Thomsen—East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon. 

Wiggins—Posy Ring. 


Emphasis in the fourth grade needs 
to be placed on proper study. This 


was stimulated by the third aim—to 
give pleasure to others. Through the 
week the children were eager to dis- 
cover something in their reading which 
would fit well into the program to be 
given on Friday for the enjoyment of 
the whole room. They seemed very 
anxious to be able to present stories to 
the others clearly and interestingly. 
They also soon learned that the others 
would check up on them in such a way 
as to make it necessary to be able to 
interpret their statements and give 
meanings of words used. For example, 
one child asked, ‘“‘I don’t understand 
how the sheriff knew that Robin Hood 


won the golden arrow.’’ Another 
said, ‘“‘John, you said the little wolf 
was rescued. What does ‘rescued’ 
mean?” 


Quite often the program took the 
form of just story telling and the read- 
ing of short selections. Sometimes a 
number of children would plan to 
dramatize a story or give a dialogue 
reading. The program was always 
planned at a meeting after school of the 
club members and the teacher. To 
this meeting each child brought his 
record card for the week showing just 
what he had read: 





NAME Mary A. 





The Enchanted 


AUTHOR STORY 
Sewell Black Beauty 
Bowen 

Forest 
Defoe 


Robinson Crusoe 


DatTE Jan. 20. 
KIND 
Animal Story 

Fairy Story 


Adventure 
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Each child then told what he would 
like to do and a program was worked 
out. The president always presided 
at the open meeting and announced 
the numbers or told what was to be 
done. Sometimes the club members 
copied programs to give to the audi- 
ence. The following is a program 
presented on one occasion: 


READING CLUB PROGRAM 


Friday, January 10. 
1. Stories to Tell: 
William Tell 
The Golden Fleece 
The Blue Heron and the 


Kenneth 
Donald 


Wolf Mary Elizabeth 
The Legend of Niagara 
Falls Mary Martha 
Once Upon a Time Madolin 
The Golden Tulip Mildred 
2. Poems to Read: 
Stevenson’ s 
Summer Sun 
Keepsake Mill Kathryne 
Carroll's The Walrus and 
the Carpenter Creta Jane 
3. Dialogue Reading: 
Three Men of Gotham 
WOE 5s 5a 5a sons ene William 
PE aunt eke americas Edgar 


Another Man of Gotham. Merle 


When any portion of the program 
was completed, the children in the 
audience were permitted to ask ques- 
tions or criticize the rendition. For 
example, before a program mainly of 
story telling, the children were re- 
minded of what a good story teller 
must remember. The six points used 
were those given by Sheridan in Speak- 
ing and Writing English, which are: 

Stand up straight. 
Speak distinctly. 
Watch your English. 


Use short sentences. 
Stick to the point. 
Make it interesting. 


This furnished an added stimulus for 
being good listeners. 

As a whole these programs were 
enjoyed by all—the participants, the 
child audience, and any visitors who 
happened to be present. But this is 
not enough. Were the results of this 
pleasure reading of genuine value? If 
so, to whom, and in what way? Let 
us endeavor to ascertain the effects of 
such reading on the boys and girls of 
the slower groups and the value to the 
club members. 

First, the value to the slower groups: 

a. Literature was presented in the 
various ways of story telling, reading, 
memory selections, dramatization, and 
dialogue reading to those who were un- 
able to read much of it for themselves. 

b. They received training in being 
good listeners because there was some- 
thing for which to listen. 

c. Through class discussions, they 
were made conscious of the good and 
adverse points in oral reading and 
story telling. 

Second, the greater value to the ex-- 
ceptional group: 

a. Pleasure was given. 

b. Opportunity was provided for 
abundant experience in getting thought. 
and conveying it. 

c. Training was given and the social’ 
motive stimulated in reading before a 
real audience to please others. 

d. Through a wide range of reading, 
better readers were produced, for chil- 
dren learn to read while reading and 
enjoying good stories. 

e. Good habits of study were formed- 
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f. A taste and an appreciation for 
good literature were developed. 

g. In addition to these points, very 
attractive posters were made in the 
drawing class to be used during Good 
Book Week to encourage the reading 
of good books throughout the school. 

The best summary of the value of 
extensive reading can be given in the 
following quotation of Meriam’s, who 
says: ‘‘This extensive reading cannot 
but bring to the pupils many valuable 
results in addition to pleasure. Pupils 
do learn to read. They become ac- 
quainted with letters, sounds, and 


various combinations, which are not 
so much needed in reading as later in 
composition. Pupils do learn to read 
aloud with excellent expression, though 
silent reading for the story itself is the 
chief object. They become good listen- 
ers, for when a story is read, only by 
listening can it be enjoyed. Such ex- 
tensive reading provides, quite inci- 
dentally, a wealth of information which 
renders much service later. Moreover, 
so much reading of creditable—even 
excellent—literature develops in the 
pupils a habit of reading and a taste 
for good reading.”’ 


TAKING THE BUR OUT OF BURKE 


J. HARVEY COULTER 


Englewood, New Jersey 


During a recent visit to one of the 
leading high schools of the East, I had 
occasion to enter a Senior English class. 
A remark of mine to the effect that 
apparently they were doing Burke’s 
Conciliation elicited the following re- 
sponse from the teacher in charge, 
accompanied by a deep sigh which regis- 
tered unmistakable resignation to a sad 
but enforced fate: 

‘Yes, we are doing Burke. I suppose 
we have to go through with it! But 
what a bur in the flesh of an English 
teacher!” 

Subsequent observation of the class 
in action promptly revealed the cause of 
the pitiable state of ennui into which the 
teacher had fallen, and it required no 
unusual powers of discernment to real- 
ize that the pupils were co-sufferers 
from the same complaint. But let me 


draw the curtain before the tragedy 
that was then and there enacted. Suffice 
it to say that the Tragedy of Blood, a 
once popular and highly diverting form 
of Art, was there exhibited in a state of 
renaissance, the innocent Edmund 
Burke being the mute, unwilling vic- 
tim. 

If Burke is a bur in the flesh of the 
English teacher, can it be removed? 
Heaven knows the English teacher is 
pestered with burs enough as it is, and 
if this question can be answered in the 
affirmative, it may to some extent ad- 
minister to his physical well-being as 
well as to his equanimity. The writer is 
of the opinion, based on sufficient years’ 
experience to establish his contention, 
that the pestiferous bur can be removed, 
if, in reality, it does exist. The process 
of extraction becomes simply a matter 

















of method, and perhaps the best way of 
elucidating what I have to say regard- 
ing this would be to refer in some detail 
to the method pursued.in the Senior 
English classes in the Englewood, N. J., 


High School. Undoubtedly there are 
many others just as good, perhaps 
better. I don’t happen to know them, 
but for this one I can vouch. 

It so happens that at this particular 
school interest in the art of Debate and 
enthusiasm for such contests run high. 
This condition, if not a prerequisite to 
the most effective approach to Burke, is 
at least highly desirable. Inasmuch as 
Argument as a form of discourse consti- 
tutes a part of the prescribed work of 
the Senior year in English, about a month 
is devoted to that matter previous to 
tackling the Speech on Conciliation. 
During this time there is kept constantly 
before the class the coming participa- 
tion in the Senior-Junior Debate, an 
annual classic on the calendar of events, 
to which the school and no small num- 
ber of citizens have come eagerly to look 
forward. If anything were necessary 
further to invigorate the springs of 
interest in forensic combat, the annual 
interscholastic contests fostered by 
Rutgers College would serve admirably. 
It happens that Englewood has an 
enviable championship record and the 
traditions of the school demand that 
the standard be maintained. Mean- 
while impromptu and prepared debates 
are frequently carried on. At the same 
time an active interest is kept up in the 
proceedings of such legislative assem- 
blies as the House of Commons and the 
Congress of the United States, through 
oral reports on current events enlivened 


by the active coéperation of the Science 
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Department, which maintains an effi- 
cient radio service and sends in up-to- 
the-minute news hot from the receiving 
instrument. In this way the names of 
Lloyd George, Hughes, Borah, Kato, 
Deschanel, Balfour, Briand, La Follette, 
etc. become household terms in our 
family. 

An important feature of the work of 
the class, which is far reaching in its 
effect as well as helpful in working out 
our present problem, is the maintenance 
of the ‘‘ Library of Current Periodicals.” 
On a table over in one corner of the 
room may be seen a profusion of maga- 
zines. Closer inspection will reveal the 
type of periodicals there. There are the 
Atlantic, Century, Harper's, Scribner's, 
New Republic, Literary Digest, Asia, 
World’s Work, Review of Reviews, Cur- 
rent History, New York Times, The 
Bookman, and a few other scattered 
titles. Each division of the class 
is a regular subscriber to some one of 
these and individual pupils frequently 
contribute separate copies of others. 
No magazine, however, is permitted to 
take its place in the ‘“‘assembly of the 
elect”’ till it has undergone the rigid 
scrutiny of a rather fastidious board of 
censorship made up of the whole class, 
and successfully demonstrated its fit- 
ness. 

Here | am vaguely aware of a faint 
but insistent whisper of protest: ‘But 
this is not a class in English; this is a 
meeting of a literary society, a current 
events club, or what not.’’ Pray, let it 
not rise above a whisper lest the mem- 
bers of the class hear it and awake to a 
realization of their pleasing error. This 
state of obliviousness to the existence of 
a “class in English” is precisely what 
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is desired. Rather, we are a group of 
folks interested in the real problems of 
the day, literary, political, social. The 
clash of individual opinions thereon 
gives rise to many an impromptu debate 
and naturally there follows conscious 
effort on the part of each effectively to 
counterpoise his ideas over against those 
of his opponents. The question arises, 
‘““How to do it?’”’ Well, we have seen 
something of the theory of it. We have 
spoken of briefs, evidence, inductive 
and deductive logic, refutation, direct 
argument, etc. Such terms have been 
in almost daily use now for several 
weeks. True, they have not been 
studied from a textbook, definition of 
them has not been asked except in- 
directly, and no page-to-page assignment 
has been given out for home work, but 
somehow or other they have made their 
way into the working vocabularies of 
the pupils and they seem to function 
well. And now the transition becomes 
easy. ‘How to get the other fellow to 
adopt my views on the question at 
issue?’’ Well, how did Roosevelt do it? 
How Wilson? Webster? Disraeli? Lloyd 
George? Briand? Senator Borah? Cic- 
ero? Patrick Henry? Edmund Burke? 
They say that Burke furnished the 
world’s masterpiece in the art of per- 
suasive discourse. Very well; let’s see 
how he did it. There are some books 
over in the book case there with the 
greatest of his speeches in them. Tom, 
pass them out, will you, please? Now 
we're off! 

What follows is pleasant to think 
upon because it differs so from what I 
remember of my own high school days 


order of 
No one is asked for ‘‘ point 1- 


when Conciliation was the 
the day. 
A- sub 3”’ and the like. But there are a 
lot of questions asked and answers 
given and here are some of the comments 
that are heard: ‘‘That’s clear as crys- 
tal’’; ‘‘That syllogism is just like the 
‘All men are mortal’ one, isn’t it?”’; 
“Isn’t Burke alittle inconsistent there?”’; 
“He certainly had the facts with him, 
didn’t he?’’; ‘‘What boneheads the 
members of the House must have been, 
not to see that!’’; ‘‘ He would make a 
mess of LaFollette and some of that 
crowd today, wouldn’t he?”; ‘‘We 
ought to have a few like him in Con- 
gress’’; ‘I don’t see how the Commons 
ever refused to adopt his plan after that 
speech!”’ 

All this is music to the ear of the 
instructor, but if music hath charms the 
statement is fully justified in the re- 
action expressed by one of the boys 
some time later: 

“‘T’ve been reading George Creel on 
Woodrow Wilson and I certainly think 
he has Burke’s style down pat.” 

I think I just heard somebody re- 
mark that this is only an application of 
the project method. At any rate it 
looks to me like purposeful activity and 
the dominant motive furnishes the aim, 
directs its course, and supplies the inner 
urge. But this matters little. I’d just 
as soon call my hammer a buck-saw as 
long as it hits the right nail and drives 
it home. I know at least one teacher for 
whom the bur no longer is a part of 
Burke, and if a single fellow-worker can 
share that joy with him, it will be a 
source of mutual satisfaction. 








WHAT IS THE PROJECT METHOD?—II: 


JAMEs F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


During my early boyhood my family 
lived on a farm in Illinois. In the 
winter time father and the older brothers 
drove the big bob-sled to a wood lot a 
few miles away and brought home im- 
mense loads of hickory and other timber 
to be cut and split for firewood. 

Before I was nine, we moved to 
Nebraska and settled upon a quarter 
section which had been improved as a 
timber claim. Around the house 
there were large groves of ‘“‘cotton- 
wood”” and lombardy poplar, with 
much fallen timber and need of “thin- 
ning out.”’” In the early spring, father 
saw to it that a quantity of the dry 
timber was collected and converted 
into stove wood, a huge pile of which 
presently reared its head a hundred 
feet or so from the kitchen. 

It became my privilege, as the boy 
in the family, to carry in great armloads 
of this wood and fill the old copper 
wash-boiler by the stove to keep the 
fire going for the family cooking. No 
one need be told that the romance of 
that occupation soon faded. The 
situation grew irksome. In  educa- 
tional parlance, I found myself facing 
a “‘problem.’”’ How could I manage 
the wood-carrying more pleasantly? 

In Illinois we hauled wood with a 
sled! Why not in Nebraska? Happy 
thought! I set to work at once. For 
runners I first chose two boards from 
near the corn crib but looked again, 
saw the knot holes, and rejected them. 


Pieces of two-by-sixes from the barn 
would be better. Then for the tools — 
my father’s saw, his auger, his draw- 
shave, his hammer and nails, and 
work began. 

The thing was crude, of course, but 
presently the runners were rounded, 
the cross pieces in place, standards set 
up at the corners, and a rope attached. 
Piling on a load of wood, I dragged my 
new sled along over the warm spring 
earth and called out, ‘‘ Mother, come 
and see what I have made!’ Proud 
moment of achievement! Seldom 
since have I reached such heights. 

Well, that was a project, an “‘in- 
dividual”’ project, self-conceived, as it 
happened, and_ self-executed. The 
season was too late, however, and the 
thing too clumsy, as I soon found. I 
turned my attention to wagon-making 
and put the sled for the time aside. 
But it was a worth-while enterprise 
for all that. With some expert guid- 
ance and criticism at the right time it 
might have been more valuable still, 
though I am compelled to state that 
schools have not often given me so 
good a chance to learn. 


sé 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SLED STORY: THE 
PROJECT AS EXPERIENCE 


And this was a project! Not merely 
because I thought of it myself; not 
because it was carried out in “real’”’ 
life on the farm; nor yet because I made 
something and did it alone, but because 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 
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it was a complete, purposeful experi- 
ence. The heartiness of my purposing 
will no doubt be readily conceded. 
How about the completeness? In the 
active type of experience the doer not 
only perceives a desirable end, he works 
toward it. He plans and executes. 
He anticipates the satisfaction to come 
and judges as he goes along what prog- 
ress he is making. Ideas occur to 
him as to how to do the thing better. 
Eventually the goal is reached or failure 
is acknowledged. The doer will gov- 
ern himself accordingly next time. So 
life, insofar as it involves new situations, 
goes on. Something more than merely 
instinctive or habitual activity or pas- 
sive receptivity is required. 

Now it is precisely the completeness 
of the purposeful experience which 
makes it so educative. Planning is as 
necessary as executing and quite as 
much in need of being learned. So is 
judging and appreciating. Unthink- 
ing obedience to directions gives small 
play to these. Projects are good for 
children not so much because they like 
them — are interested — but because 
projects enable children to /earn more, 
to learn indeed much they can learn in 
no other way. 

Complaint is often made that pupils 
do not apply what they know. Why 
should they? They never have! 
Skill in the application of knowledge is 
gained, like any other skill, by judicious 
practice, and not otherwise. Trun- 
cated, abbreviated experience can not 
take the place of full, rounded, com- 
plete experience. Where a_ proper 
foundation exists, experience may of 
course be vicarious, second-hand, but 
beyond question our schools at present 








err on the side of taking too much for 
granted. One learns to do a thing by 
doing that thing; one doesn’t learn to 
do his own thinking, therefore, by let- 
ting another do it for him. The proj- 
ect idea looks toward a fuller op- 
portunity for pupils to do things — 
the kinds of things they have most 
need of doing — for themselves. 

That is the significance of the sled 
story. I played my part in every 
stage of the process. A better sled 
might have resulted if some one had 
done the thinking for me, but I should 
have learned less. <A better sled might 
have resulted also if I had had a good 
teacher to help me, and in that case I 
should have learned more. Just how 
the good teacher should have helped me 
we will inquire later. He would cer- 
tainly have done nothing to hinder and 
everything to further my having a 
complete, purposeful experience. 


THE PROJECT AS DEMOCRACY 


But experience is essentially social 
and is very often had in the immediate. 
company of others. In this fact we 
shall find the complimentary view of 
the Project Method. For this view of 
teaching assumes that the class group 
will always be regarded and treated as 
a true group, not thirty or forty or 
fifty individuals merely, but a social 
unit. What does this mean? 

Any good club will serve as illustra- 
tion. Persons acquainted with each 
other join together in pursuit of cer- 
tain common ends and organize them- 
selves appropriately to attain these 
ends. They talk matters over until 
there is a good understanding. They 
plan their activities. They set forth 























in a constitution — an explicit state- 
ment — their purposes and plans. They 


elect officers — distribute the tasks 
or functions — and make such changes 
from time to time as their affairs 
seem to call for. In current phrase, 
the group is socialized; they have a 
good understanding, they cherish com- 
mon purposes, they desire to codperate, 
and they arrange a division of labor. 

The purposes and activities of the 
club may be bad, of course. Thieves 
band together. The purposes may be 
poorly realized. But to the extent that 
the factors named above are present, 
you have a _ coéperative or demo- 
cratic group. This it was which the 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower constituted 
and this it is which the nation of over 
a hundred millions constitutes today. 
Contrast, if you will, the castes of the 
feudal system and of Russia under the 
Czar—or under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat too, for that matter. 
Democracy, autocracy; socialization, 
individualism, these are the opposing 
concepts. 

Now, the Project Method seeks to be 
true to the democratic ideal. If. de- 
mocracy is good for grown-ups, it is good, 
so far as may be, for those growing up. 
Certainly the way to learn how te 
participate in democracy is by partici- 
pating, by doing that and not something 
else. Freedom and responsibility ed- 
ucate — for freedom and responsibility. 
That seems clear. The problem is 
mainly one of ways and means. 
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LIVING, LEARNING, AND TEACHING 


There are difficulties to be sure. To 
these we must in due time address our- 
selves. But first let us get the idea. 
The Project Method is a way of living, 
living by your own wits and in coépera- 
tion with others; it is a way of learning 
— almost the way of learning, certainly 
so far as self-directed activity is con- 
cerned; and it is a way of teaching, of 
conducting the educative process, shap- 
ing the educational environment. If 
only we will get the first two of these 
principles firmly in mind, the living 
and the learning, the last will give 
us comparatively little difficulty. 
We shall be guided by the pupils 
themselves — and our good common 
sense. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Woodworth, Psychology, Chapter 
xut (human and animal learning); 
Kilpatrick, The Project Method (note 
the illustrations and the analysis of 
experience); Dewey, How We Think, 
Chapter vi (for the analysis of a com- 
plete act of thought. How else may 
an act be complete? Compare Owen 
in Journal of Educational Method, 
Jan., 1922); Charters, Methods of Teach- 
ing. (Chapters tl—vi are useful as 
showing that subject matter is really 
activity); Dewey, Democracy and 
Education (see pp. 15-17 and Chap- 
ters VII, XI, XII, and xx); Betts, Social 
Principles in Education. 








A PROJECT IN COMMUNITY HEALTH 


ELLSWORTH COLLINGS 


Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This project is typical of one type of 
projects as worked out in an experi- 
ment in rural curriculum-making in 
McDonald County, Missouri. The ex- 
periment was conducted by the writer 
in a typical rural school and extended 
over a period of four years. The 
tenets of the Project Method as for- 
mulated by Professor William H. 
Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, 
guided in the operation of the experi- 
ment. Boys and girls of this school 
were divided into three groups on the 
basis of the mental, social, and interest 
factors. Group One included for the 
most part children six to nine years 
old; Group Two, nine to twelve; and 
Group Three, twelve to fourteen. Four 
types of projects, experimentally de- 
termined, made up the daily program 
of studies. First, Excursion Projects, 
involving purposeful study of the en- 
vironments and activities of people; 
second, Play Projects, representing 
those experiences in which the purpose 
was to engage in such group activities 
as games (both indoor and outdoor), 
folk dancing, dramatization, and parties; 
third, Story Projects, including purposes 
to enjoy the story in its various forms 
— oral, song, picture, phonograph, and 
piano; and fourth, Hand Projects, in- 
volving purposes to express ideas in 
concrete form — to make a rabbit trap, 
to prepare cocoa for the school lunch- 
eon, or to grow cantaloupes. The out- 
comes of the experiment are shown in 
terms of (1) the common facts and 


skills, (2) attitudes toward the school 
and education; and (3) conduct of 
boys and girls in life outside of the 
school. The following account is rep- 
resentative of one of the Excursion 
Projects as worked out by the boys and 
girls of this experiment. 


A PROJECT IN COMMUNITY HEALTH 


1. What are the causes of typhoid in 
Mr. Smith’s home? 

(a) The visit to Mr. Smith’s home. 

The chairman of this group of pupils 
reported at the first meeting on one 
Monday morning the absence of Mary 
and Johnnie Smith. He inquired in 
this connection of the pupils if anyone 
knew the cause of their absence from 
school. Tommie, a neighbor, reported 
that both were ill with typhoid. He 
remarked in a rather sympathetic man- 
ner that some members of the Smith 
family were stricken every fall with 
typhoid, and that his mamma could 
not understand the prevalence of this 
disease in that home. Other pupils 
recalled, at this point, the death of 
William, an older brother, as a result of 
this disease a short time ago. The 
discussion then switched from the 
Smith family to cases of typhoid in the 
community. Several pupils stated 
that no such disease had occurred in 
their homes; others reported cases 
either in their homes or in the homes of 
neighbors. The pupiis, however, dis- 
covered in this connection that no 
fami'y so far as they knew had had 

















typhoid every fall as did the Smith 


family. Like Tommie’s mother, they 
were at a loss to explain this unfor- 
tunate situation. They discussed va- 
rious possible causes of this attack, 
suggested largely by similar experi- 
ences in the homes of the community. 
Tommie was sure that the well water 
was the cause; Sam stated that pol- 
luted milk had caused typhoid in his 
home; Minnie thought that flies caused 
typhoid in the home of her neighbor; 
Fred said that he had heard Dr. Call 
say that uncleanliness in and around 
the home would cause typhoid; and so 
on for many similar suggestions. After 
considerable discussion, the pupils 
agreed that any one of these suggested 
causes might have caused typhoid in 
the Smith family, but which one was 
the probable cause in this particular 
instance they were unable to decide. 
During this latter discussion, Opal 
suggested that it would be necessary to 
know the conditions in and around Mr. 
Smith’s home before anyone could be 
able to say what was the probable 
cause of typhoid in this home. Other 
pupils readily agreed that such informa- 
tion was necessary, and that the best 
method of securing it would be to visit 
the home of Mr. Smith and observe 
such conditions. 

How to go about this was perplexing. 
Some pupils thought that such a visit 
would offend Mr. Smith; others feared 
that they might get typhoid. A dis- 
cussion of these issues resulted in the 
appointment of Tommie, a neighbor, to 
interview Mr. Smith regarding such a 
visit and to say to him that the school 
desired to coédperate with him in find- 
ing out the causes of typhoid in his 
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home. Tommie reported the next day 
that Mr. Smith would be more than 
glad to have the pupils study the condi- 
tions in and around his home. As to 
the second difficulty, the pupils decided 
that there would be no danger of getting 
typhoid if each would refrain from 
handling and eating things on this visit. 
These difficulties out of the way, Min- 
nie wanted to know what she should 
look for. After discussing her ques- 
tion for some time, the pupils decided 
on the following as the most significant 
things to look for: 

1. Does the home have many flies and are the 
windows and doors screened? 

2. Is the drinking water of the home pure and 
where is it located? 

3. How is the milk handled and where is it 
kept? 

4. Is the home free from the following: manure 
piles, weeds and garbage, exposed out houses, and 
open garbage pails? 

The plan for the excursion thus for- 
mulated, the pupils visited Mr. Smith’s 
home on the next day. Minnie sur- 
prised the teacher and pupils that 
morning by coming to school with a 
large bouquet of yard flowers for Mary 
and Johnnie. The visit was successful 
from every point of view and the 
Smiths seemed happy to have the school 
children visit their home. Just before 
leaving, Mr. Smith quite naturally 
asked the pupils what they thought 
were the causes of typhoid in his home. 
Since they had anticipated such a ques- 
tion, they agreed before visiting Mr. 
Smith’s home that they should withhold 
any conclusions until they had studied 
the facts carefully. So Tommie, chair- 
man of the group, told Mr. Smith, in 
reply to his question, that the group 
would be glad to send him a report of 
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what they considered the causes of 
typhoid in his home just as soon as they 
had considered the facts that they had 
observed. 

(b) The results of the visit to Mr. 
Smith's home. 

At the next meetings of the group, 
the pupils discussed at some length in 
the light of their reference readings the 
conditions observed in and around Mr. 
Smith’s home. They found that his 
drinking water could not have been a 
probable cause of typhoid since the well 
was located on much higher ground 
than the dwelling and other buildings; 
that it had been cleaned recently; and 
that it had a good concrete top and 
curbing. The polluted milk theory 
advanced by some pupils had to be 
abandoned, too, for the reason that no 
milk was used in the home. On the 
other hand, they found the home swarm- 
ing with flies; no screens to the doors 
and windows; and very unsanitary sur- 
roundings— hog pen adjoining the 
yard, large manure piles in the barn- 
yard, the yard full of weeds, and open 
garbage pails swarming with flies. 
These conditions suggested the fly 
theory as the most probable cause of 
typhoid in Mr. Smith’s home. At 
this point the pupils spent some time 
studying conditions surrounding homes 
that they had previously noted that had 
had cases of typhoid. Out of ten such 
cases al], with the exception of two, had 
somewhat similar conditions — homes 
with no screens, barn-yards with ma- 
nure piles, open garbage pails, weeds in 
the yard, and houses swarming with 
flies. The pupils discovered that the 
reference books and bulletins were al- 
most unanimous in advancing the fly 


as the most probable cause of typhoid. 
After considerable discussion, the pupils 
concluded, in the Jight of all facts thus 
far discovered, that the most probable 
cause of typhoid in Mr. Smith’s home 
was the fly. 

(c) Associate projects. 

Out of the study of the causes of 
typhoid in Mr. Smith’s home, the fol- 
lowing associate projects were suggested 
by the pupils and selected for later 
study: 

1. Is typhoid the most prevalent disease in our 
community? 

2. How can Mr. Smith best combat the fly in 
his home? 

Since the pupils had promised Mr. 
Smith a report on the probable cause of 
typhoid in his home, they decided, after 
considerable discussion, that it would be 
well to include in this report suggestive 
methods for combating the fly, since 
merely telling him the cause would not 
be of much service in preventing future 
cases of typhoid in his home. For this 
reason, the pupils decided to work out 
the second associate project above so 
that they might include their findings 
in the report to Mr. Smith. 

(d) Reference books that pupils used 
in this project. 

1. O'Shea and Kellog: Body and 
Health, p. 280. 

2. O’Shea and Kellog: Health Habits, 
p. 192. 

3. O'Shea and Kellog: Health and 
Cleanliness, chaps. 10 and 11. 

4. Jewett: Good Health, p. 29. 

5. Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation, p. 77. 

6. Ritchie and Caldwell: Primer of 
Hygiene, p. 144. 

7. Causes of Typhoid, University of 
Missouri Bulletin. Each pupil ordered 

















a copy from the University of Missouri. 
8. Typhoid in the Homes, Health 


Crusade Bulletin. Each pupil ordered 
a copy from the Anti-Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, St. Louis. 

g. Lantern Slides, ‘‘The Causes of 
Typhoid.”’ 


2. How Mr. Smith can best combat the 
fly in his home. 

After considerable discussion, the 
pupils decided on two methods of at- 
tack: (1) to visit the modern home of 
Mr. Bosserman and observe how he 
combats the fly, and (2) to investigate 
suggested methods for combating the 
fly in reference books and _ bulletins. 

(a) How Mr. Bosserman combats the 
fly. 

Minnie suggested that before making 
the visit to Mr. Bosserman’s home 
they should discuss more definitely 
what they should observe, as she was 
not quite sure what one should look for 
in such a big home as Mr. Bosserman’s. 
At first the other pupils took Minnie’s 
suggestion somewhat as a joke, since 
they had previously agreed that what 
they expected to find out on this visit 
was how Mr. Bosserman keeps the flies 
out of his big home. Minnie retorted 
by saying that there were many ways 
for accomplishing this; that she had 
read in a book recently about several 
methods for combating the fly, such as 
screening, fly traps, tanglefoot, spray- 
ing powders, fly swatters, destroying 
breeding places, etc., and that she 
wanted to know whether they were to 
observe one or all of these methods. 
The discussion resulted in a decision to 
observe the following points on their 
visit to Mr. Bosserman’s: 
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1. How does he screen his doors and windows? 

2. Does he use fly traps? What kind? 

3. Does he use fly swatters? Tanglefoot? 
Spraying powders? Poisonous liquids? 

4. How does he care for the house garbage? 

5. Are there weeds and rubbish in the yard? 
Manure in the barnyard? 

In observing the conditions in and 
around Mr. Bosserman’s home and in 
discussing with Mr. and Mrs. Bosser- 
man the best methods for combating 
the fly, the pupils discovered that the 
methods used in this modern home 
were: 

1. Screening the doors, windows, sleeping 
porch, dining-room porch, and milk house. 

2. Destroying all rubbish and weeds in and 
around the home. 

3. Keeping all refuse and slop in covered gar- 
bage cans. 

4. Hauling out the barnyard manure regularly. 

5. Trapping the fly during the warm months of 
July, August, and September. 

6. Swatting the fly during the cool months of 
October, November, and December. 


Mr. Bosserman used no fly tangle- 
foot, spraying powders, and poisonous 
liquids in his home. He told the pupils 
that these were very dangerous and in- 
efficient methods for combating the fly. 

(b) Methods suggested by reference 
books and bulletins. 

The pupils investigated various books 
and bulletins for methods of combating 
the fly. They were particularly in- 
terested in two problems: (1) what were 
the methods suggested by each refer- 
ence, and (2) why were these methods 
recommended? After spending some 
time reading and discussing suggested 
methods in light of these two questions, 
the pupils found that the references 
were almost unanimous in recommend- 
ing the following methods as the most 
effective ways for combating the fly: 
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1. Screen doors and windows. 
2. Haul out barnyard manure. 

3. Make privies fly proof. 

4. Clean the yard of all weeds and rubbish. 

5. Keep all refuse and slop in covered garbage 
cans. 

6. Trap the fly during hot months. 

7. Swat the fly during cool months. 

8. Practice clean housekeeping. 

(c) Best methods for Mr. Smith to use 
in combating the fly. 

The pupils worked out what they 
considered the best methods for Mr. 
Smith to use in combating the fly in his 
home. They took into consideration 
the methods that Mr. Bosserman and 
the references recommended that par- 
ticularly fitted into the conditions 
found at Mr. Smith’s. Knowing that 
it would be impossible for Mr. Smith to 
comply with all of the methods at once, 
the pupils selected those that they 
were sure he could put into practice 
immediately. The recommendations 
were: 

1. Screening the two outside doors and three 
windows of Mr. Smith’s home. 

2. Destroying the weeds and rubbish in the 
yard and surrounding the home. 

3. Removing the hog pen that adjoins the 
yard of his home. 

4. Hauling out the manure piled in his barn- 
yard. 

5. Keeping all refuse in covered garbage cans. 

6. Using the fly trap in the home during warm 
months. 

(d) Associate projects. 

The following associate projects were 
suggested and worked out by the pupils 
in connection with the study of the 
best methods for combating the fly: 


1. How to make a fly trap. 

2. How to make a garbage pail and cover. 

3. How to write a letter ordering the bulletins. 

4. How people combat flies in the homes of our 
‘community. 





(e) References used by the pupils in 
this project. 


1. Lantern Slides. ‘How to Combat the 
Fly.” 

2. The House Fly. 
851. 

3. Fly Traps and Their Operation. 
Bulletin No. 734. 

4. The House Fly. 
Bulletin No. 25. 

5. The Fly Trap. 


Company Bulletin. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


Farmers’ 
University of Missouri 


International Harvester 


(The pupils prepared letters ordering copies of 
the above bulletins for use in the study of this 
project.) 


3. The Report to Mr. Smith. 

The pupils in making their report 
to Mr. Smith on the probable cause of 
typhoid in his home were confronted 
with three problems: (a) what should 
the report contain, (b) who should 
write the report, and (c) how could the 
report be delivered to Mr. Smith. 

(a) Formulating the Report. 

After considerable discussion, the 
pupils agreed that the report should 
consist of two parts: (1) the probable 
cause of typhoid in Mr. Smith’s home; 
and (2) the best method for eradicating 
this cause. They decided that the first 
part should contain a statement of the 
probable cause of typhoid accompanied 
with some proof that that was the prob- 
able cause; and that the second part 
should recommend methods for com- 
bating this probable cause with practical 
suggestions for putting into immediate 
use the recommended methods. 

(b) Writing the Report. 

Several methods were suggested by 
the pupils. Tommie suggested that each 
pupil write out a report and bring it 
to the group conference the next day; 
Minnie suggested that the teacher write 

















the report; Fred suggested that the 
chairman of the group should write it; 
Opal suggested that a committee of 
three be named by the chairman to 


write the report. These various meth- 
ods were discussed by the pupils. They 
finally concluded that the committee 
plan would be the best. The chair- 
man was asked to appoint the com- 
mittee which was to write the report 
and read it at the next conference for 
approval by the group. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the chairman, 
the report written, and read by the 
committee to the group at the next 
meeting. After several minor changes 
had been made, the report was approved 
by the pupils. 

(c) Delivering the Report. 

Since the pupils had decided to send 
Mr. Smith one of the fly traps and 
garbage pails made in school along with 
the written report, they were obliged to 
deliver the report in person. They 
solved this difficulty rather quickly 
since Tommie lived near Mr. Smith’s 
home. Minnie at once suggested that 
he deliver the report to Mr. Smith. 
The group approved her suggestion 
and Tommie accepted the job. . 

(d) The Report to Mr. Smith. 

The following is a copy of the report 
worked out by the pupils and sent to 
Mr. Smith on the probable cause of 
typhoid in his home: 

Experimental School, 


Goodman, Missouri, R. A. 
October 22, 1918. 
Mr. Red. W. Smith, 
Goodman, Missouri, R. A. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 
This is the report that we promised to send you 
on the cause of typhoid in your home. We have 
spent several weeks studying this disease. We 
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believe that flies, impure milk and water, and 
uncleanliness are the causes of most typhoid in 
our homes. We find that your well water is not 
likely the cause of typhoid in your home. It is 
located on higher ground than your home and 
barn and has a good cement top and curbing. 
Bad milk cannot be the cause as we found that 
you were not using milk in your home. 

We noticed many fliesin your home. Also that 
you did not have any screens to your doors and 
windows. We saw many flies in your kitchen. 
Our reference books say that the fly is the carrier 
of the typhoid germ. When he touches any food 
he leaves the germs onit. If people eat this food 
they get typhoid because they eat the typhoid germ. 
We believe that this is what happens in your 
home. We studied several other homes in our 
community where cases of typhoid had been. 
We found similar conditions in these homes that 
we found in your home. Almost ali of them had 
flies and did not have any screens. Our reference 
books and bulletins ordered from the University 
say that the fly causes most cases of typhoid. 
We believe that the fly is the main cause of 
typhoid in your home and recommend that you 
use the following methods in fighting the fly in 
your home. 

1. We recommend that you screen your two 
outside doors and three windows. Screening 
your doors and windows will keep flies out of your 
home. We have figured the cost of screening 
your doors and windows. We find that five yards 
of screen wire will cover your windows and that 
you can get it at the Goodman Hardware for 
thirty-five cents a yard, making $1.75. You can 
get the screen doors for $1.25 each, making $2.50 
for the two. The total cost would only be $4.25. 

2. We recommend that you cut and burn all 
the weeds and rubbish on your yard. Our books 
say that flies live in such rubbish. 

3. We recommend that you move the hog pen 
that joins your yard fence. It attracts flies and 
makes a good breeding place for them. 

4. We recommend that you remove the manure 
piles in your barnyard. Our books say that the 
manure pile is the best breeding place that flies 
can find. 

5. We recommend that you keep all slop and 
scraps of food in a covered garbage pail. The 
dish water thrown out in the yard attracts flies 
and also supplies them with food. 
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6. We recommend that you use fly traps and 
fly swatters in your home. Mr. Bosserman uses 
the fly trap during the hot summer months of 
July, August, and September, and swats the fly 
during the cool months. 

We are sending you one of our big fly traps and 
garbage pail with cover. We made these in 
school. We would like for you to try them out 
in your home. We would like to know what you 
think of them. 

We are glad to know that Mary and Johnnie 
will be back in school soon. We miss them. 

We plan to have a community meeting soon to 
show some moving pictures on the fly. We will 
send you word by Tommie when we have the 
meeting. We are asking the University of Mis- 
souri to send you a bulletin called “The Fly.” 

Yours truly, 
TomMIE BEAVERS, Chairman, 
Second Group. 

4. How Mr. Smith reacted to the report 
of the pupils. 

Mr. Smith sent back word to the 
pupils by Tommie that he appreciated 
very much the fly trap and the garbage 
pail and that he would do his utmost 
in carrying out their recommendations. 
The most interesting part of this work 
of the pupils was the fact that they 
gained the confidence of Mr. Smith 
in their efforts to improve conditions 
in and around his home. Mr. Smith 
carried out all of their recommenda- 
tions. Within four weeks he had screens 
on his doors and windows; had re- 
moved the manure piles from the barn- 
yard; mowed the weeds out of his yard; 
and removed the hog pen. From that 
day on Mr. Smith was a combatter of 
the fly instead of a breeder, and the re- 
sult was that the next fall and the next, 
typhoid did not appear in his home. 

5. Is typhoid the most prevalent disease 
in our community? 

(a) The Survey of the Community 
Diseases. 


Opal, who had suggested this prob- 
lem during the study of the causes of 
typhoid in Mr. Smith’s home, was very 
much puzzled as to how they could find 
the answer to this question. Tommie 
suggested that each pupil make a re- 
port of the diseases that had occurred 
in his home. George objected to this 
suggestion on the ground that the pu- 
pils of the group represented only ten 
homes of the community and that if 
the question were answered properly it 
should include a study of all the homes 
of the district. The pupils spent some 
time discussing George’s suggestion and 
finally concluded that the only way to 
solve this problem would be to make a 
survey of the diseases that had oc- 
curred in all the homes of the commu- 
nity. 

Three problems confronted the pupils 
now: (1) over how many years should 
the survey extend; (2) how could they 
best make the survey; and (3) what 
should the survey include? In dis- 
cussing the first probiem the pupils 
decided that the survey should extend 
over the past two years, as such a period 
would very likely include all the dis- 
eases that attack the people of their 
community. After considering several 
different ways for making the survey 
proposed by members of the group, the 
pupils agreed that the team plan sug- 
gested by Alfred would be the most 
effective way for making the study. 
They accordingly divided the group in- 
to three teams, assigning to each team 
fifteen families to visit. In discussing 
the third problem of their plan, the 
pupils concluded that it would be nec- 
essary to find out all of the diseases that 
had occurred in the homes in order to 
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determine whether typhoid had been 
the most prevalent during the two 
years. They agreed to make the fol- 
lowing inquiry at each home visited. 
Opal suggested in this connection that 
the teams should explain at each home 
the reason why they were making the 
study so as to be sure not to offend the 
parents interviewed. The other pu- 
pils readily accepted Opal’s suggestion 
and decided that they should make this 
explanation before making the inquiry 
regarding the diseases. 


THE QUERY 


What diseases have you had in your home 
during the past two years? 

(b) The Results of the Survey. 

The pupils were successful in making 
the survey. Every home in the com- 
munity was visited. They spent some 
time studying the data collected and 
methods for showing the results such as 
percentage computations, tables, etc. 
The survey revealed that forty-eight 
cases of influenza (severe cases of bad 
colds), eleven cases of typhoid, seven 
cases of measles, six cases of mumps, 
four cases of whooping cough, two cases 
of pneumonia, and one case of appen- 
dicitis had occurred in the homes of the 
community during the past two years. 
The data further revealed that influenza 
had occurred in 78%, typhoid in 23%, 
measles in 7%, mumps in 49%, whoop- 
ing cough in 3%, pneumonia in 2%, 
and appendicitis in 1% of the homes 
during this period. While the pupils 
discovered that typhoid was not the 
most prevalent disease attacking the 
people of their community, it ranked 
much higher than any of the other dis- 
eases of its class. 


(c) Associate projects. 

During the study of community dis- 
eases, the following associate projects 
were suggested by the pupils and se- 
lected for later study: 


1. What are the causes of bad colds? 

2. Why do measles, whooping cough, and 
mumps attack children more than they do 
adults? 

3. Why is it that Mrs. Chase believes that 
pneumonia is the most fatal disease? 


(d) References used by pupils in this 
project. 

1. Hamilton: Advanced Arithmetic, 
p. 58 (percentage). 

2. Lantern Slides: Causes of Com- 
munity Diseases. 

3. Castor: TJilustrative Methods of 
Charting Data. 

4. Overton: Advanced Physiology, p.89. 

5. O’Shea and Kellog: Body and 
Health, Chap. 3. 

6. O’Shea and Kellog: Health and 
Cleanliness, Chap. 6. 

7. Ritchie: Primer 
Chap. 5. 

8. Community Diseases, University of 
Missouri Bulletin. (Ordered by pupils.) 


of Sanitation, 


6. The Report on the Study of Com- 
munity Diseases. 

Mrs. Chase on one of her visits to the 
school asked the pupils what they had 
found out from their survey of commun- 
ity diseases. They spent some time, 
one conference period, in going over the 
results of this study with Mrs. Chase. 
She remarked at the end of this dis- 
cussion that it would be a good thing 
for the pupils to present the results of 
the study to the other parents for she 
was quite sure that they, like herself, 
would be interested in the results of 
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such a study. The pupils promised 
Mrs. Chase that they would talk the 
matter over at the next conference and 
decide what they could do in preparing 
a community program. At the next 
conference the pupils discussed the 
possibility of presenting the results of 
the study on community diseases at a 
community meeting. They agreed 
that it would be advisable to present 
the results of their study on typhoid 
along with this report. They spent 
some time making graphical charts 
illustrating community diseases, meth- 
ods of combating the fly, etc. The 
best ones were used in connection with 
the community meeting, the program 
of which follows: 
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COMMUNITY MEETING PROGRAM 


Wednesday Evening at 7 p. m. 
December 3, 1918 
Report of the Diseases in our Community 
1. Community Singing 
2. Illustrative Chart Showing the Diseases of 
our Community (Jewell) 
3. What is the Probable Cause of Typhoid in our 
Community? (Tommie) 
4. Illustrative Chart Showing Methods used by 
People of our Community in Combating the 
Fly (Opal) 
. Demonstration of the Use of a Recommended 
Fly Trap (Alfred) 
6. Illustrative Talk on How to Combat the 
Fly (lantern slides) (George) 
7. Refreshments 
WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU AT THIS MEETING 


Under Direction of Second Group, 
Experimental School 


on 


BUILDING A FOUNDATION IN MATHEMATICS 


CHARLES H. SAMPSON 


Huntington School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Let us as teachers not neglect the 
youngsters, for there we must begin to 
build. This is true in all subjects and 
especially true in such a subject as 
mathematics, because of the importance 
of that subject. Can it not safely be 
concluded that the real preparation for 
the college entrance examination and 
even for a satisfactory progress through 
college itself begins in the grammar 
grades? The mathematical work cov- 
ered during the seventh and eighth 
grades ( or its equivalent in the junior 
high school system) is of prime im- 
portance. Can anything be done to 
make this work more effective? 

To strengthen anything is to elim- 
inate those points that are weak; to 


strengthen a course in fundamental 
mathematics is to emphasize those 
points that are generally trouble 
makers. And it may be said that the 
same difficulties are present that have 
been in existence for many long years 
past, namely, difficulties in mastering 
the four fundamental operations — 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. Boys and girls of the age 
under discussion also are in trouble 
when it comes to mentally visualizing 
things that they need to know if they 
are to succeed as mathematical stu- 
dents. 

In present day instruction we need 
drill and more drill. Young pupils not 
only need drill but they need more op- 











portunities to exercise their respective 
mental machines. This much needed 
exercise can be obtained by applying 
for a brief period in each recitation a 
rapid mental drill. Too many of those 
enrolled in the junior mathematical 
classes are taking mental naps. Think- 
ing tests as one stands on his feet are 
much too infrequent. Young mental 
minds are too sluggish; they are not 
alert enough to follow those channels 
in which one ought to expect to find 
them. 

The arithmetic of fifty or sixty years 
ago was a good one in so far as it stimu- 
lated mental activity. A problem such 
as, ‘‘A, B, and C started to walk around 
a pond. A travelled at the rate of four 
miles per hour, B at the rate of three 
and one-half miles per hour, and C at 
the rate of four and one-tenth miles 
per hour. After how many hours will 
they meet at the starting point?”’ 
would prove more or less of a ‘‘sticker”’ 
for the average modern boy or girl. 
It is well that we do not now consider 
such problems essential. But — we do 
need something to take their place. 
There ought to be something that will 
give the needed impetus to the long 
neglected thinking apparatus of our 
children. 

It seems to me that the place to 
accomplish the desired end is in the rec- 
itation itself. This should be of suffi- 
cient length to permit such accomplish- 
ment. We need an hour period if we 
are to produce satisfactory results, even 
if the students do feel that they should 
be up-to-date and strike because they 
are being detained a little longer over 
their books than seems necessary to 
them. If the teacher has an hour at his 
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or her disposal, the problem of securing 
adequate mental drill need not be at all 
difficult. To do this properly does, of 
course, require some previous thought 
and planning. 

A certain group of boys with whom I 
have come in contact is studying junior 
high school mathematics. They will 
enter the first year of high school or its 
equivalent some time within the next 
year. They are building a foundation. 
Like most boys of that age they are not 
students and the work presented to 
them must contain elements of interest. 
(I sometimes wonder if we do not lose 
sight of real educational values as we 
attempt to make our courses interest- 
ing.) However, the time has come when 
this group of mine is to be introduced 
to the plane figures of geometry, that 
is, such figures as the square, the rec- 
tangle, the triangle, the trapezoid, etc. 
The teaching lesson here is to get the 
boys so that they will recognize the fig- 
ures when they see them. My method 
as described is one that is visual and it 
also requires mental activity. 

All of the figures previously named 
are cut out of cardboard. They are 
made large enough to be seen from all 
parts of the room without difficulty. 
Printed on one side only is the name, 
also any formulas that may properly be 
connected with the figure. 

The first lesson is naturally a teach- 
ing one. The instructor explains care- 
fully the meaning of the different terms 
used in designating the figures and 
also illustrates the use of the formulas. 
He will probably have to do this several 
times. The values to be obtained from 
mental exercise will come during suc- 
ceeding periods. Let him pull these out 
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of his desk at various unexpected times 
and in a “‘snappy”’ manner go around 
the class asking for the names of the 
figures as he holds the blank side to- 
ward the class. He can do the same 
thing with the formulas. In a very 
short time his class will show commend- 
able familiarity with the truths that he 
is trying to teach. 

The above is merely one illustration. 
The process can, of course, be applied 
to many other departments of the sub- 
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ject. I have used it very satisfactorily 
in imparting a knowledge of fractions. 


$—i = ? Mental alertness is re- 
quired to answer these questions 
rapidly. In the case of fractions the 


answer may be put on the opposite 
side of the paper and turned to the view 
of the students as may be advisable. 
The game as I have attempted to de- 
scribe it ‘“‘takes.’’ Best of all, if it is 
played consistently, the foundations of 
mathematics will be properly built. 


METHODS OF HISTORY STUDY 


A. Curtis WILGuS 


Teaching Fellow in History, University of California, Berkeley, California 


‘““How shall I study history?’’ This 
question is perhaps the one most often 
asked by the history students and less 
often answered by the history teacher 
for them, in a helpful or satisfactory 
manner, than any other. It is the aim 
of this paper to set forth — regardless 
of what has been said in other places — 
some helpful hints as to how to study 
history which have been found useful to 
freshmen in the university. 

Very many students — especially in 
the freshman year of the universities, 
who have never learned how to study in 
the high schools and who are starting 
out in an organization where they are 
one in many with no one caring whether 
they ‘‘do or die’’ — have come for in- 
formation as to how to study history. 
Seemingly they are mentally lost in the 
whirl of a new intellectual life about 
them. They are “at sea’”’ with little 
hope of saving themselves, and in great 
need of rescue. In such a predicament 


it is only natural for them to come to 
the teacher for aid, since most of their 
fellow classmen are in like straits. 

It is upon the teacher then that the 
responsibility of teaching methods of 
study rests. This may seem a trite con- 
clusion to reach, but in reality most 
teachers have not taught methods of 
study in the history classroom. This 
may be proved by anyone who cares to 
drop into a history class of the second- 
ary school. In only a few instances will 
one discover a teacher spending time 
suggesting methods of study. ‘‘Why,” 
says he, ‘‘these pupils are old enough to 
know how to study. Most of them do 
their work as well as can be expected. 
Besides, they never come to ask me how 
to study. Why should I take up val- 
uable time in the recitation — for we 
have so much to cover in so short a 
period — in telling students how to 
study? They already know that.” 
But as has been seen, when a student 
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begins to attack a history lesson in col- 
lege he sadly realizes that he has never 
learned how to study — to concentrate 
and assimilate—in his high school 
work. 

Who is at fault? Is it the high school 
teacher, who thinks that her pupils have 
mastered the fine art of study? Is it the 
fault of the university system, which in- 
troduces such new and foreign methods 
from those of the high school that the 
student becomes confused in his quest 
for knowledge? Perhaps both are to 
blame. But at present, until other 
methods are adopted by colleges so that 
pupils can “ease into”’ their new sur- 
roundings — and this will not be done 
for some time, and perhaps ought not 
to be — the high school teacher must 
bear the burden and responsibility of 
teaching her pupils how to study. 

The teacher may suggest several 
methods of study. For the benefit of 
those persons intending to do so, a few 
examples are here given. It will be 
found that one may be suited more to 
the needs of a given case than to an- 
other, which is to be expected. It is 
hoped that methods other than the ones 
here given will be called to mind or sug- 
gested as these are considered. In the 
following cases it is supposed that five 
or ten pages of history reference are to 
be studied by the pupils. The problem 
is to find the best way for each individ- 
ual to do the work in order that each 
may derive the most out of the exercise. 

1. The student reads a paragraph 
and then takes notes upon it, which 
may be either in the words of the text or 
in those of the student. 

2. The student reads the assignment 
completely through, and at the end 





closes the book and from memory makes 
an outline summary of what he has 
read. 

3. The student reads through a giv- 
en logical or historical thought unit, 
whether of one page or of several, 
closes the book and writes a summary 
of the main points. 

4. The student reads over one or 
more paragraphs, closes the book and 
thinks over in his mind what has been 
read without writing down anything. 

5. The student reads over the whole 
assignment once. He then goes back 
and takes notes in outline form, or 
makes short paragraph summaries, 
having the book open before him. 

6. The student reads over the assign- 
ment twice without taking notes, or 
better still, three times without taking 
notes. 

7. Whentwo students study together, 
one may read the assignment aloud 
while the other makes notes, after which 
the latter may reread the material while 
the former makes his notes. 

8. When two students prepare a les- 
son together, one may read half of the 
assignment while the other makes notes. 
After this the second may finish reading 
the lesson while the first takes notes. 
When the reading is finished each may 
quiz the other upon the part each has 
read. 

9. Two students may each read the 
reference separately without taking 
notes, and at the end discuss the mate- 
rial covered in the reading, and if nec- 
essary draw up between them an out- 
line of the work covered. 

10. When a student studies a text in 
which a map can be used, all places 
mentioned should be located. 
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11. When a student reads a text in 
which there are names to be remem- 
bered, a list should be made of these 
with the most important facts con- 
nected with each attached, or each 
name may be written upon a separate 
slip of paper with all facts pertaining to 
it placed upon that paper. 

12. When a student studies an as- 
signment in which dates are to be 
remembered, these should be listed, 
preferably in chronological order, and 
tagged with the important fact. for 
which each stands. 

In all of the foregoing suggestions, by 
reading is meant consistent, attentive 
and concentrated study. No rules can 
be fixed which will prove helpful if the 
mind is allowed to wander. To prevent 
this, the student must learn for himself 
— for no one can teach him — the art 
of concentration which is so exceed- 
ingly hard for young people to attain, 
especially in our modern secondary 
schools. In fact it is this matter of con- 
centration which shouid be emphasized 
more than the method, for upon this 
is any method based, and until the 
schools, especially the high schools, are 
so conducted that concentration is made 
easy to practice — for it comes habitual 
with constant practice — it will be as- 
serted, and rightly, by parents and edu- 
cators that such a place does not furnish 
a desirable environment for children. 
Besides this the pupil must learn to see 
and to pick out causes and effects — his 
reasoning powers must be developed. 

When it comes to reading a subject in 
which it is necessary to use a map, as 
has been said above, the teacher must 
emphasize the fact that the pupil 
should have some sort of a map before 


him. If an outline, supplied by the 
teacher, is used in the preparation of a 
lesson, that too should ever be before 
the student as he studies. As for the re- 
membering of dates, two additional aids 
to the one given above may be sug- 
gested, namely, the association of vari- 
ous figures and the making of date- 
scales. If these help one to visualize the 
subject, they will be useful. Whenever 
there are a great many new and unfa- 
miliar names in a given assignment 
which it is important to remember, 
these may be fixed more easily by de- 
taching them from the work as in 
method eleven above and copying them 
down separately with each one signifi- 
cantly tagged and labeled so that it will 
be recognized later. 

Of the twelve methods suggested 
here, the students, most of them, may 
find number six of greatest aid. In this 
case no notes are taken. The assign- 
ment is read through and a general im- 
pression is obtained. At this point most 
students stop, mainly because they 
think that they have mastered the sub- 
ject matter sufficiently, or other work 
or recreation is pressing them on to 
something else. If a pupil sits down 
with a history book with the intention 
of reading it as he would a novel, with- 
out taking notes, he will find in many 
instances that he has acquired a new 
viewpoint in studying history, as well as 
a liking for it; for who would think of 
taking notes on a novel read for pleas- 
ure? History reading, then, should be 
made a pleasure. This depends upon 
the pupil’s attitude toward it, and if he 
commences at the beginnirig of the his- 
tory course with the correct point of 
view, he will probably continue in that 
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path. But having read it through once 
it should be read through again, add- 
ing to the general image which was ob- 
tained upon the first reading. If neces- 
sary a third reading may be desirable, if 
the subject matter is hard to grasp. 
Generally if this plan is followed it will 
be found to take very little longer than 
it would to read the assignment over 
once and take notes on it. 


Of course no method which can be 
suggested is infallible; nor will one sug- 
gestion suit all persons. Each pupil 
should remember that no teacher can be 
of assistance in bringing about a cure 
unless there is co6peration on the part 
of both. The teacher can only suggest a 
certain remedy much as a doctor does, 
and if the suggestions are not put into 
practice there will be no cure. 
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THE USE OF DRAMATICS IN SEVENTH 
GRADE HISTORY 

History is the story of the age-long strug- 
gle of peoples toward more desirable ways 
of living. We study history because an 
understanding of the struggles of the race 
helps us to interpret the emotions, im- 
pulses, and aspirations of ourselves and 
others, makes intelligible the present, and 
forecasts the future. 

Learning in history depends upon imagi- 
nation,! upon our power to project ourselves 
back into the more or less remote past, 
entering into the lives of the people of the 
day, thinking their thoughts, dreaming their 
dreams, and fighting with them the great 
fight. The extent to which we really com- 
prehend the significant events of any period 
is measured by our power to enter through 
imagination into the life of the time. 

Imagination may be stimulated by read- 
ing. Reading is one way to acquire “ vicari- 
ous experience.” A much more vigorous 
stimulant to imagination is the drama, 
developed, as it has been, as a vehicle for 
presenting in the most gripping manner 
such cross-sections of the human struggle 


1 Freeman. 


as are surcharged with humor, passion, or 
tragedy. This intensity of emotional con- 
tent takes the actor almost out of the field 
of imagination. His experiences tend to 
become personal rather than vicarious. 
This, in merest outline, is the case for the 
use of dramatic projects in history teaching. 
Any organization of a field of knowledge 
for teaching purposes will be limited in its 
value by the extent to which clear-cut 
social values are recognized. This state- 
ment is equally true of the selection of 
material and the determination of the 
method of teaching. Some values are 
general and should flow from any subject. 
They are a product of proper method, rather 
than peculiar to the subject matter. For 
instance, the four objectives named by Dr. 
Fretwell — initiative, coéperation, leader- 
ship, and intelligent obedience to authority 
— should be promoted by project work 
along any line. They are the products of a 


wholesome social situation, intelligently 
guided. 
Other objectives are specific. They are 


closely connected with the nature of the 
subject matter. We wish to state five 


Psychology of the Common Branches. 
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specific social values of the study of Ameri- 
can history: 

1. Understanding and appreciation of American 
institutions. 

2. Sympathetic understanding of the conditions 
under which other peoples are living, which should 
have an immediate product in attitude toward the 
more unfortunate of the foreign-born among us. 

3. Sympathetic insight into the industrial and 
social conditions resulting from the growth of the 
factory system. 

4. Understanding of the necessity for general 
participation in the affairs of a democracy, plus 
a real emotional urge in this direction. 

5. Skill in analyzing political and civic situa- 
tions, collecting evidence, and forming valid 
judgments. 

Formerly the objectives of education 
were stated almost entirely in terms of 
knowledge or mental discipline. More and 
more at the present time the attempt is 
being made to state these objectives in 
terms of behavior. We have therefore tried 
to state social values of history in such 
terms as to indicate their intimate associa- 
tion with these two great springs of human 
action, habit and emotion. 

In order that this project might be worked 
out under conditions approximating those 
which might face any teacher, the commit- 
tee has followed an actual course of study, 
that used in Bridgeport, Connecticut, for 
the seventh grade. In the preparation of 
the teacher for the project it is evident that 
there are two distinct tasks, first, the ex- 
amination of the possibilities offered by the 
course as prescribed, the determination of 
the social values involved or possible, the 
selection of episodes in harmony with the 
course of study and having a recognized 
bearing on the social values sought; and 
second, the decision as to how the project 
shall be launched. 

The purpose of the first phase of the 
teacher’s preparation is not that a number 
of historical situations or events be selected 
for later dramatization by the pupils, but 





rather that the teacher may clarify his own 
thought and be throughly prepared both to 
inspire and to lead. The objective results 
of such preparation will almost certainly be 
meager in comparison with the suggestions 
which come from the class once the project 
is launched. The committee felt that it 
would be well to select as a type a portion 
of the required work not essentially dra- 
matic. One of the deciding factors in the 
struggle for America was the difference in 
the French and the English type of colony. 
This can be presented in dramatic form as 
follows: 

One of the Ohio valley tribes is wavering, 
uncertain whether to give its allegiance to 
France or to England. A grand council of 
the tribe is therefore held to decide the 
question. The class is arranged in a circle, 
Indian fashion. Artificial council fire in 
center (on the top of a desk if necessary). 
Some attempt at Indian costume — feathers, 
blankets, etc.—Indian music and dancing 
if appropriate. 

A chief rises, stalks into the circle, and 
relates in the dignified speech characteristic 
of Indian councils the story of the French in 
the country of the Indians, — how they 
have lived among the redmen as friends, 
supplying them with weapons and tools, 
hunting and fishing with them, and even 
marrying their daughters and adopting the 
Indian way of life. He then paints the pic- 
ture of what has happened in the English 
colonies,— how the English have destroyed 
the hunting grounds by clearing the land 
and planting villages, how the eastern tribes 
are constantly being pushed out of the land 
which wastheir fathers’. This speech should 
be answered and the debate proceed until 
the tribe is finally swept by a fervid appeal 
for union with the French. 

On the side of contribution to the recog- 
nized social values it will be noted that this 
scene has a definite bearing upon apprecia- 
tion of American institutions, and a more 














direct relation to skill in analyzing and 


judging. Were the arguments of the 
Indians sound? Would a triumph of the 
French have been to the permanent ad- 
vantage of the Indians?! 

Other dramatic possibilities are: 

A New England town meeting discussing 
means of protecting the town against 
French and Indian ravages. Here we have 
a direct contribution to the first social value 
stated. There may also be an incidental 
bearing upon numbers four and five. 

A conference at Quebec among French 
leaders, bringing out the strength and 
weakness of the French position, and mak- 
ing plans for the prosecution of the war. 
Here again the most evident social value is 
(1). (Is it typical that the New England 
plans should be made in town meeting and 
the French in a meeting of three or four 
men? Was this an element of strength or of 
weakness to the English?) 

A session of the Stamp Act Congress, 
bringing out in speeches the whole train of 
circumstances leading to the present acute 
situation. (1) and (5) of the social values 
as stated receive the most direct contribu- 
tion here; (4) might be touched incidentally. 

A session of the English Parliament, 
bringing out a statement of the position of 
the English Government, with evidence 
that the struggle in America was but one 
phase of the general struggle of the English 
people for greater freedom. (1), (2), and 
(5) seem involved here. 

Other possibilities follow: 


The 2nd Continental Congress debating the 

Declaration of Independence. 

Franklin at the French Court. 

Division of opinion as to the wisdom of inter- 
fering in America. Reasons for the final 
decision. 

Pershing at the tomb of Lafayette, 1917. 

Debt of America to France. 


\Indian setting is perhaps not adapted to foreign children unfamiliar with Indian traditions. 


barbarian experience of own nation. 
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Scene at the apartment of the American commis- 
sioners during the negotiations leading to the 
treaty of Paris. 

Evidence of a diversion of interest between 
America and France. Terms of treaty. 

Some scene to show the ridiculous relations be- 
tween the states under the Confederation, as, 
for instance, a farmer trying to bring produce 
from New Jersey into New York and being held 
up by customs authorities. 

The Constitutional Convention. 

Defects of the Articles of Confederation. 

Great divergence of opinion as to the form of 
the new government. 

An example of democracy at work — majority 
rule, respect for the minority, readiness to 
compromise to promote common good. 


One way to launch this project would be 
to arrange with a local house for the pres- 
entation of some good historical motion 
picture, such as, Before the White Man Came. 
Notice of the picture could then be given 
in class. Following the picture an account 
in class by some of the most interested 
pupils should arouse general enthusiasm. 
If the situation seems ripe, the teacher 
might then talk over with the class the 
possibility of a new type of experience in 
history through dramatics. If the idea 
strikes fire, as it almost certainly will, the 
pupils may then go over the course of study 
for their grade, listing episodes which they 
think have dramatic quality and might be 
reproduced in the classroom. Here the 
teacher has an opportunity for skillful and 
unobtrusive leadership. If there is a sharp 
division in interest among the various 
episodes approved, different groups may be 
allowed to work on the text for the episode 
most interesting to its members. 

The reading in class of some such dra- 
matic treatment of historical material as 
Noyes’ Drake might be used instead of the 
motion picture. 


Make connection through 
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The presentation in class of a simple 
historical play by specially interested mem- 
bers might be the original impetus. 

The effect of such a project on other 
subjects of the curriculum is worthy of note. 
English is perhaps the greatest gainer, the 
benefits in both oral and written speech 
being obvious. The correction of peculiar 
errors of speech is particularly promoted. 
Searching geographical study has been 
necessary. The knowledge gained of Eng- 
lish, French, and American forms of govern- 
ment is much more vital than that which 
ordinarily follows a formal study in civics. 

The manual and domestic arts have been 
benefited in proportion to the resourceful- 
ness and the closeness of coéperation be- 
tween the classroom and laboratory teachers. 

It is not expected that all teachers would 
find equal joy in attempting to provide for 
the reliving by their pupils of some of the 
vital scenes in American history, but the 
committee feels that the use of dramatics in 
upper grade history may be greatly ex- 
tended to the delight and profit of both 
teacher and pupil. 

Mary RICHARDSON 
G. S. PRATT 


HOW SHALL THE TEACHER MAKE KNOWL- 
EDGE, HABITS AND SKILLS, ATTITUDES, 
INTEREST AND IDEALS, FUNCTION IN 
THE TEACHING OF PRIMARY READING? 


I. GENERAL OBJECTIVES FOR PRIMARY 
READING 


Objective 1. To train children to interpret 
the printed page with such accuracy and 
rapidity as will measure up to certain known 
standards. 

Objective 2. To help pupils to create a 
permanent interest in, a desire for, and a 
habit of reading. 

Objective 3. To enable children to share 
the experiences of others. 
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II. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
GRADE 


FOR THE FIRST 

Objective 1. To make certain social ad- 
justments through the use of the experiences 
and activities of the children. 


Means: 


1. Make use of the child’s interests in the 
varied activities of the schoolroom, his 
games, his play. 

2. Make use of his desire to coéperate. 

3. Preserve the individuality of the child 
by means of individual or group activities, 
such as, use of colored crayons, water colors, 
sewing, silent reading from library books, 
building with blocks. 

Suggestion: Where children have had no 
kindergarten training this social adjustment 
must be made in the first grade. Where 
children have had kindergarten training the 
first-grade teacher should build upon that 
foundation. 

Objective 2. To make use of material that 
is an outgrowth of the child’s interest in his 
experiences and activities. To make use of 
indirect or imagined experiences. 


Means: 


1. Conversation lessons about home and 
community life: (a) The members of the 
child’s own family, and other families that 
touch his life, such as, cat and kittens, hen 
and chickens, dolls, bird families. (b) 
Home activities and the child’s part in them. 
(c) Workers outside the home. 

2. Let the children compose a reading 
chart based upon typical experiences and 
activities. This chart may be a type-writ- 
ten group chart, or each pupil may make an 
individual chart. 

3. Let the child take part in indirect or 
imagined experiences through listening to, 
reproducing, and dramatizing stories; also 
through the reading from readers and 
library books. 

Objective 3. To give the child power to 














associate the written or printed symbol with 
the thing symbolized. 


Means: 


1. Use of objects and pictures. 

2. Acting of certain words and phrases 
placed on the blackboard, such as, ‘‘ Boys, 
run”; “Girls, come to me”’;‘‘Open the door.” 

3. Flashing cards containing phrases and 
sentences; the child reads silently, then acts. 

4. Label objects children are to use. 

5. Matching the object or the picture of 
the object with the corresponding word. 

6. Free hand cutting of objects desig- 
nated by name card. 

7. Putting in their right places objects 
used in play. 

Objective 4. To train pupils in rapid eye 
movement from the beginning. 


Means: 


1. Drill on the recognition of a sentence, 
phrase, or group of words, from the begin- 
ning instead of drill on the isolated word. 

2. Allow no pointing at the word. 

Objective 5. To give pupils the power to 
recognize new words. 

Means: 

1. Group words according to their rela- 
tion in the following way: 

Learn the rhyme or reading unit as a 
whole, then tear down into lines, groups of 
words, words. 

2. Establish independence on the part of 
the child by having him discover words by 
aid of context. If a child fails to recognize 
a certain word, let him repeat the whole 
unit learned until he discovers the word he 
wants. 

3. Cultivate self-reliance in the child by 
letting him share with the teacher the re- 
sponsibility of deciding upon the correct- 
ness of words found. 

4. Phonics. “It is very little that chil- 
dren are required to master as a basis of 
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practical phonics, but that little must be 
mastered thoroughly if they are to become 
rapidly independent in their reading.”’ (a) 
Develop the habit of analyzing words and 
of associating certain sounds with certain 
letters, and combinations of letters. Antic- 
ipate this work by ear training exercises in 
which the child is trained to detect the 
initial sounds of words. (b) Constantly 
have pupils find the sounds taught in list of 
words placed on board. (c) Have them 
give words beginning with certain sounds; 
names of objects at home with the beginning 
sounds. (d) To develop self-reliance let 
pupils cut from newspapers and magazines 
words beginning with certain sounds. 
Later these words can be made into indi- 
vidual booklets. 

Objective 6. To aid pupils to look upon 
reading as a thought-getting and a thought- 
giving process. 


Means: 

1. Silent reading of the sentence should 
precede the oral reading. 

2. Dramatize the sentence. 

3. Read the sentence in a way to answer 
certain questions. 

Objective 7. To give pupils power to get 
thought; to retain thought; to reproduce 
thought. (The initial steps in silent read- 
ing). 

Means: 


1. Place action words and séntences on 
the board. Let the child read silently, then 
by doing give evidence of what he has read. 

2. Give the children cards containing 
“‘doing”’ sentences. 

3. Question children on context. 

4. Let children reproduce part of story 
liked best. 

KATHERINE E. MORAN, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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SUPERVISORS EN MASSE 


During the recent summer session at 
Teachers College, it occurred to a group of 
persons engaged in supervision in different 
parts of the country to arrange for a plat- 
form meeting, and bring together the large 
number of those interested in this field. 
The call resulted in an attendance of over 
1500 persons, who were addressed by Pro- 
fessors Hillegas, Kilpatrick, and Hosic. The 
chairman of the meeting, Miss Mabel E. 
Simpson, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., stated that forty 
out of one hundred eighty courses in edu- 
cation then in progress had to do primarily 
or indirectly with the problems of super- 
vision, and that the total membership of 
these classes was 4,057. This, combined 
with the presence of an audience packing 
the Horace Mann Auditorium and over- 
flowing through the halls, was sufficient to 
give point to the theme of the meeting, 
“The Progress of Supervision.” 

Speaking of the present situation, Pro- 
fessor Hillegas called attention to four im- 
portant current tendencies. The first is 
that a single person, namely, the principal 
of the school, is more and more becoming 
invested with the entire responsibility for 
supervision in place of several persons who 
have heretofore divided the responsibility. 
In the second place, emphasis is being 
shifted markedly from the notion of helping 
the teacher to that of centering upon the 
activities of the pupils. Teachers and 
supervisor are more and more associated as 
co-workers, and the spirit of coéperation is 
replacing control. In the third place, 
supervisors are turning to the study of 
subject matter in addition to the study of 
method. They are recognizing that mere 
knowledge of technique cannot atone for an 
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inadequate acquaintance with the subjects 
to be supervised. The fourth, and last, 
point he noted is the fact that supervision 
is rapidly becoming recognized as a pro- 
fession, and as such is attaining a corre- 
sponding dignity. It remains, however, to 
develop a technique as effective in this field 
as has been worked out by those engaged in 
the field of administration for their special 
work. 

Professor Kilpatrick presented the topic 
of ‘Principles of Sane Supervision”’ in the 
form of a series of theses, arranged in three 
trilogies, as follows: 


I. Growing is the great end, the growing of all together. 

1. Growing is the essence of the good life. To 
grow is to live, the only way to live well. 

2. The teacher’s business is to help the children 
thus to grow, grow in such fashion that others 
whom they influence shall in turn so grow. 

3. The supervisor’s business is with the teachers, 
to help them to grow — to grow as persons in 
themselves, to grow specifically in such 
fashion that they will best help their children 
to grow. 

II. Professional study is necessary. 

1. A proper study of available sources will throw 
significant light on the purpose and bearing 
of education, on the nature and process of 
learning, on the nature and function of sub- 
ject matter, and on the nature and function 
of method. 

2. If teachers will progressively avail themselves 
of the foregoing they will themselves the more 
likely grow — and be the happier therefor — 
and their pupils will in turn the more likely 
grow — and be the happier. 

3. It is the supervisor's duty to be able and dis- 
posed to lead the teaching body in and to the 
progressive appropriation and application 
of the professional material suggested above. 
In this it is highly advantageous that all con- 
cerned feel themselves as pioneers working 
together in a joint social venture. 

III. Democratic supervision demands 
personality. 

1. Democracy demands that each respect the 


respect for 
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other’s personality as it now is and with 
reference to what it may become. 

2. The right of self-direction. follows from the 
respect due to personality, a right to be 
accorded in the degree that others are equally 
considered. 

3. The good teacher will grant the greatest feasi- 

ble self-direction to the pupils: this means 
growing in them and respect for their person- 
alities. 
In like manner the supervisor will ever seek 
to extend the self-direction of the teachers; 
it brings growth to them, it respects their 
personalities. Democracy is thus served. 


The topic assigned to Professor Hosic 
was ‘The Outlook for Supervision.””’ He 
declared that this was distinctly favorable 
and cited the unexpectedly large attend- 
ance at the meeting as tangible evidence. 
He further pointed out that definite prog- 
ress is being made, first, in differentiating 
the function of supervision from that of 
administration. The principal of a school, 
for example, is on the one hand an executive 
officer; on the other, he is the leader and co- 
ordinator of his teachers in the actual work 
of providing the best conditions of growth 
on the part of the pupils. Principals are 
recognizing this differentiation of function 
and are turning more and more to the study 
of supervision in preparation for greater 
efficiency in it. In the second place, the 
view of the technique of supervision is 
broadening, It is no longer regarded as 
merely dealing directly with individuals, 
but is thought of as essentially a social 
problem, or, if you will, a problem of human 
engineering. Groups of teachers must be 
helped to come to a common point of view, 
to cherish common purposes, to grow in a 
spirit of coéperation, and to be aware of 
the necessity of a division of labor, each 
contributing his own part to the consum- 
mation of the whole. In the third place, 
progress is being made in the collection of 
scientific data upon which to base conclu- 
sions as to the effectiveness of supervision. 
Mr. Courtis’ experiment in Detroit, in 


which he measured the results obtained in 
geography with and without supervision, is 
an illustration of what we may expect. 
At the present time there is no adequate 
knowledge of practices in supervision, much 
less of their worth. We are, however, start- 
ing in the right direction, and may expect, 
in the near future, large additions in our 
equipment in this respect. With regard to 
a common basis of principles and method, 
in the fourth place, we are much better off. 
It is no accident that Mr. Burton’s book 
Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching 
is devoted in no small part to the presenta- 
tion of the principles of teaching on which 
supervisors and teachers must be in accord. 
It is not yet generally recognized, however, 
that +he principles of method which apply 
to teaching apply with equal force to super- 
vision; that supervisors must practice what 
they preach. It is coming to be recognized, 
in the fifth place, that supervision is indis- 
pensable. We are told that no more than 
one of six teachers in the United States has 
had professional training. If the others are 
to render efficient service, it must be through 
the guidance of their supervisors; otherwise, 
the children of America will be the victims 
of experiment — experiment which is not 
only long drawn out but often unsuccessful. 
Even if all teachers had had a course of 
professional training, the efficiency of the 
schools would depend upon the inspiration 
and community of effort which good leader- 
ship alone can supply. What the school 
does for the children depends not merely 
upon the teaching of the individual class- 
room, but upon the total effect. Super- 
vision, then, affords at the present time a 
career second to none in the field of edu- 
cation. Though we must have the execu- 
tive officers who are primarily responsible 
to the public for the work of the schools, 
we must have beside them those who are 
invested with the special task of directing 
the work of education. The chairman of the 
meeting may serve as an example. She is 
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called ‘‘ Director of Elementary Education” 
in her city. The need of the hour is to set 
up high standards for the profession of 
supervision, to bring about a more thorough 
and satisfactory study of it, and to unite in 
one great body of workers all who are con- 
cerned in any way in this field, to the end 
that, through consciousness of the common 
problems of the group, all may work 
shoulder to shoulder for the advancement 
of the cause and the rendering of a more 
perfect service. 


RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE IN CALIFORNIA 


A conference on educational research 
and guidance was called at San José, 
California, May 19th and 20th. The call 
was made because educational workers in 
California felt a need of an opportunity for 
research workers to come together and dis- 
cuss the outstanding problems. Conse- 
quently the invitation was issued to research 
workers in education in universities, col- 
leges, and public school systems. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors were 
also invited. About 200 educational work- 
ers gathered for a program of unusual in- 
terest. All numbers of the program were 
carried out as announced except for the 
discussion that was to have been presented 
by Dr. Sutherland, who, much to the regret 
of those present, could not attend. The 
conference voted to organize on a perma- 
nent basis for the purpose of better coérdi- 
nation of workers in educational research 
and to hold an annual conference. The 
conference requested that it be affiliated 
with the Educational Research Association. 


Dr. Virgil E. Dickson of Oakland was 
elected president and James C. DeVoss, of 
San José, secretary-treasurer. 


James C. DEVoss 


BOOKS FOR RURAL SCHOOL PUPILS 


So many have expressed interest in the 
recent announcement by the American 
Library Association of the list of 25 best 
books for country school children that it is 
reproduced below. The list was selected 
by ballot in the American’ Library 
Association and the National Education 
Association. 

Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln; 
Kipling, Jungle Book; Andersen, Fairy 
Tales; Aesop’s Fables; Pyle, Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood; Lamb, Tales from 
Shakespeare; Malory, Boy's King Arthur; 
Van Loon, Story of Mankind; Wiggin, 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; Stevenson, 
Burton E., Home Book of Verse for Young 
Folks; Dickens, Christmas Carol; Irving, 
Rip Van Winkle; Mother Goose; Dodge, 
Hans Brinker; Hagedorn, Boy's Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt; Hawthorne, Wonder 
Book; Seton, Wild Animals I Have Known, 
and the Arabian Nights. 

Certain books, selected by the teachers 
but not included on the combined lists, were: 
Riis, The Making of an American; Baldwin, 
Fifty Famous Stories; Eggleston, Stories of 
Great Americans. 

Books selected by librarians and not 
included on the joint list were: Dickens, 
David Copperfield; Grimm, Household Sto- 
ries; Wyss, Swiss Family Robinson. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF METHOD AND 
THE TEXTBOOK 

The publication of the results of an inves- 
tigation in the field of method is something 
of an event, inasmuch as research has been 
directed for the most part toward other 
fields. Empirical Studies in School Read- 
ing' has a double significance. It suggests 
the possibility of many similar studies not 
only in the subject of English but also in 
other subjects. In the second place it 
approaches the problem of evaluating text- 
books from the standpoint of method rather 
than from the standpoint of content, and, 
if its conclusions are valid, should have an 
important bearing upon the revision and 
production of texts. 

The procedure followed by the investi- 
gator was five-fold. He first obtained a 
consensus of opinion as to the nature and 
purposes of literature and the aims and 
methods of teaching it in school by consult- 
ing seventy-five authorities, including 
authors, critics, and educators. He next 
made an analysis and classification of the 
study helps found in four sets of literary 
readers in common use in the elementary 
school from the fourth to the eighth grade 
inclusive. The main categories employed 
were whether the study helps in these books 
were intended (1) to test, or fix memory of 
fact, opinion, or estimate, (2) to stimulate 
observation, analysis, or reflection, or (3) to 
stimulate and direct objective activities so as 
to clear up or vivify the impression or make 
it permanent, or so as to secure correctness 
and mastery. In the third place, evidence 
was gathered as to the common practice of 
teachers by collecting eighteen stenographic 
reports of sample lessons taken at random. 


1By James Fleming Hosic. 


The questions and directions in these lessons 
were analyzed and classified as in the case 
of the study helps in the readers. The 
fourth, and most important, step was to 
carry on experimental teaching to determine 
the relative value of two types of method. 
Two pairs of classes of the same grade and 
approximately equal ability were taught by 
alternative methods. For example, Sheri- 
dan’s Ride was presented as a whole to one: 
class and by means of petty details to an- 
other. How the Good News followed with 
an exact reversal of method in the case of 
the two classes. In this way each class 
served as a control for the other and the 
second pair served as a control for the first. 
Further controls were sought by presenting 
each of the selections to other classes who 
had not studied it, in order to discover what 
their immediate reaction would be. In 
this way the handicap under which the in- 
structor was laboring in the case of certain 
selections was ascertained. The work on 
the selections in the case of the two pairs of 
classes ended with a test, the principal fea- 
ture of which was the expression of prefer- 
ence, made in several different ways. The 
final step consisted in sending out to a large 
number of representative teachers a set of 
eighteen questions on Bryant’s To a Water 
Fowl, taken from well-known reading books. 
The teachers would rank these questions in 
order of merit, thinking of them as being 
used as study helps by pupils in the gram- 
mar grades of the elementary school. Re- 
sults of this ranking were compared with 
the opinions of authorities, the study helps 
found in the four sets of readers, the sample 
lessons, and the experimental teaching done- 
by the investigator himself. 


New York: Teachers College, 1921. 
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The conclusions are that method may 
largely determine the effect which the liter- 
ary selection has upon a group of children. 
Without any expression of preference on his 
own part, the teacher may, by the questions 
and directions he uses, so develop a negative 
attitude that pupils will rank second in 
choice a selection which they would natu- 
rally prefer. This means that the work of the 
teacher is fully as important in the learning 
process as it has generally been considered 
to be. It appears that so far as literature is 
concerned, the so-called “ positive’? method 
of teaching, which consists in presenting 
the selection as a whole to the imagination 
and sympathies of the children after their 
minds have been warmed with expectancy 
and the necessary interpretative experiences 
have been called up, may be counted upon 
to aid appreciation and enjoyment as well 
as understanding, while the so-called “‘ nega- 


’ 


tive’’ method, which consists in _piece- 
meal presentation of details, may be 
counted upon to prevent them. Since the 


study helps found in the books are largely 
of the “negative” character, they probably 
do more harm than good in case they are 
used. The reports of the sample lessons 
would seem to indicate that they are not 
commonly used in class, though they appar- 
ently are in harmony with the devices which 
the teachers actually employ. Both con- 
sensus of authority and the ranking of 
sample questions by experts seem to support 
the “‘ positive”’ point of view. The practical 
application is that a different type of study 
helps should be provided for the books and 
these in much more limited quantity, and 
that teachers should study the nature and 
the purposes of literature and learn how to 
adapt their methods to these. A careful 
study of this investigation, particularly of 
the stenographic reports of both the experi- 
mental lessons and the samples lessons taken 
at random, would greatly assist in this proc- 
ess, both in the normal school and in the 
training of teachers in service. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


STUDENT TEACHERS 

The September number of Educational 
Administration and Supervision is devoted 
entirely to the subject of student teaching. 
This seems to be merely a culmination of 
the tendency which this journal has shown 
to become an out and out normal school 
organ. This would be a desirable con- 
summation as the field is practically un- 
occupied. Perhaps the article on Pre- 
paring Teachers Through Participation by 
H. L. Miller would have the most general 
interest for readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Method. This is an account of the 
procedure followed at the University of 
Wisconsin in which college seniors began 
their practical work by taking part in the 
classes with the pupils. Presently they 
conducted a recitation and then a series of 
recitations. The testimonies of the stu- 
dents themselves indicate that the work is 
highly effective. 


CHARACTER TRAINING 

The address on Character Training by 
E. R. Smith, Headmaster of the Beaver 
Country Day School in Boston, which was 
delivered before the Secondary Department 
of the National Education Association in 
Boston, appears in the September number 
of American Education. The writer points 
out that our social and moral standards are 
the results of thousands of years of com- 
munity experience and experiment. Chil- 
dren must arrive at these by much the 
same methods. Knowledge alone will prove 
inadequate. Habits and ideals must be 
added. In the Park School in Baltimore 
an attempt was made to classify children 
according to their characters and deal with 
them accordingly. This made the work of 
teaching more definite and better adapted 
to individuals. 

SCHOOL MUSIC 

Edward Yeomans, the Chicago business 

man who delights in picking flaws in the 
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public schools, has turned his attention to 
school music. In the Journal of Education 
for September 7 he speaks of the sadness 
which overwhelms him on visiting the 
music period. What the teachers call 
music he thinks is not music at all. Real 
music would be that in which the pupils 
actually participate, not merely listen. 
They ought to know all about the great 
writers of music and learn to appreciate 
them. The people who are running the 
schools should be able to see the place of 
art in life. Perhaps a good summer school 
would enable many todoso. The reviewer 
wonders why Mr. Yeomans doesn’t offer 
his own services or get a school of his own 
and show us all just how to do it. He re- 
minds one of the maiden aunt who knows 
precisely how the children should be 
brought up. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Adolescence and High School Problems. 
By Ralph W. Pringle. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. x +386. 


Much more of practical application than most 


Worth while. 


books on adolescence. 


Psychanalysis in the Classroom. By George 
H. Green. Introduction by William 
McDougall, F.R.S. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xi+272: 

With reference to normal pupils rather than the 
pathological. 

Rural School Survey of New York State. A 
Report to the Rural School Patrons. 
By The Joint Committee on Rural 
Schools. Ithaca, N. Y., 1922. Pp. 272. 


Important for all interested in rural schools. 


The Makers of America. By James A. 
Woodburn and Thomas F. Moran. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 
Pp. vi+308. Illus. 96 cents. 

Biographical history for grades four and five. 

The Little Corner Never Conquered. The 
Story of the American Red Cross War 
Work for Belgium. By John van Schaick, 


Jr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. 282. Illus. 
A circumstantial account of Red Cross work by 
the commissioner in charge. 

Essays and Studies. Prose Selections for 
College Reading. Edited by Frederick 
M. Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. Pp. xii+351. 

An unusually attractive collection of essays. 

Home Economics in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. By Agnes K. Hanna. 
Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1922. 
Pp. v +327. $2.50. 

A comprehensive treatment for methods classes. 


General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 


Schools. Rev. Ed. By Samuel Chester 
Parker. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xx+336. 


A popular book improved. 


The Trend in American Education. By 
James Earl Russell. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1922. Pp. 240. 

A series of important articles and addresses 
revised for publication in book form. 

Self-Help English Lessons—Third Book. 
By Julia Helen Wohlfarth and John J. 
Mahoney. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1922. Pp. viiit+392. Illus. 


Distinctly modern in treatment. 


The Sphell-to-Write Spelling Books, I-IV 
and Manual. By Ambrose L. Suhrie and 
Robert P. Koehler. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1921. 

Based on extensive investigation. The manual 
is very full and suggestive. 

Elementary Industrial Arts. By Leon Loyal 
Winslow. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xiv+335. Illus. 

Primarily a study of industries, with practical 
work to make the meaning clear. 

1600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English. 
By O. M. Hanna and Joseph S. Taylor. 
New York: Noble & Noble, 1922. Pp. 
vii+72. 38 cents. 


Written exercises in grammar. 
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Oral Exercises in Number. By Anna L. 
Rice. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 
1921. Pp. x+35. 

Supplementary drill material for grades four to 
eight. 

The American Language. An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the 
United States. (Second edition, revised 
and enlarged.) By H. L. Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. Pp. 
xvii+492. 

A comprehensive treatise on American English, 
with a wealth of detail but never dull. 
Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 

By Lewis M. Terman, Virgil E. Dickson, 
A. H. Sutherland, Raymond H. Franzen, 
C. R. Tupper, and Grace Fernald. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 
Pp. viiit+11I. 96 cents. 

Accounts of work that is actually being carried 
on. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 
A Brief Manual in the Use of Tests of 
Both Ability and Achievement in the 
School Subjects. By Sidney L. Pressey 
and Luella Cole Pressey. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. vi+263. 

Intended for those who have had no previous 
training in the subject. 


Our Old World Background. By Charles A. 


Beard and William C. Bagley. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
504. Illus. 


The text is supplemented with questions and 
references. 


New 
Pp. xi+ 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The First Practical Steps in Selecting 
Gifted Children in a Large City School. 
By Julie E. Badanes. Introduction by 
Saul Badanes, Pd.B. New York, N. Y., 
April 15, 1921. 

The Professional Education of Teachers in 
Cleveland. Western Reserve University 
Bulletin, Vol. X XV, No. 3. 

The First Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, May, 1922. $1.25. 

Educational Survey of Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. By Daniel W. LaRue and Charles 
J. Naegle. East Stroudsburg, Pa.: Press 
Publishing Co., 1921. 

School Records—An Experiment. By Mary 
S. Marot. New York: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments, Bulletin No. 12, 
1922. 25 cents. 

Downey Group Will-Temperament Test. 
Manual of Directions. By June E. 
Downey. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1922. 





